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“Give me 
Lucky Strike 
Every Time; 






“My throat is 
all important to me. No harsh 







irritants for yours truly. Give o 
me LUCKY STRIKE every time. 
And pat yourself on the 








back for your new Cello- 






phane wrapper with that 
tab which makes the pack- 
age so easy to open.” 


Dorothy Mackall 


MOISTURE- 
PROOF 
CELLOPHANE 
Sealed Tight 
Ever Right 


THE UNIQUE 
HUMIDOR 
PACKAGE 

Zip— 


and it’s open! 














Dorothy Mackaill is the same fasci- 
nating, rollicking personality in real life 






as the parts she plays. Watch for Dorothy 
in her next First National Picture, 
“Safe in Hell.” There is never a dull 
moment in any of First National’s 












pictures starring that Mackaill girl. 










xis Miss Mackaill’s - 
Statement Paid For? 


You may be interested in 
knowing that not one cent 
was paid to Miss Mackaill 
to make the above stote- 
ment. Miss Mackaill has 
been a smoker of LUCKY 
STRIKE cigarettes for 6 
years. We hope the pub- 
licity herewith given will 
be as beneficial to her and 
to First National, her pro- 
ducers, as her endorse- 
ment of LUCKIES is to 
you and to us. 


“It’s toasted” 


Your Throat Protection — against irritation — against cough 


G8 2 












And Moisture-Proof Cellophane Keeps 
that “Toasted” Flavor Ever Fresh 













Copr., 1931, The American Tobacco Co. 





F you were bent on seeing the best of LIES 

Florida’s playland, you could do no es } 
better than to make the Florida-Collier 
Coast Hotel chain your headquarters. 
These delightful modern hotels are lo- 
cated like stepping-stones right across 
the heart of Florida’s resort and recre- 
ation centers.When you move from one 
Florida-Collier Coast Hotel to another, 
you will find that all it is necessary for 
you to do is, notify us of your intention. 
We will take care of all the details 
incident to the change and you will find 
in every hotel of this chain, the same 
thoughtful provisions for your comfort, 
and the same alert attention to your 
every need so characteristic of Florida- 
Collier Coast Hotel service. 


Pee: 


HOTEL LAKELAND TERRACE - ~ - Lakeland, Florida 
HOTEL FLORIDAN Tampa, Florida 
HOTEL TAMPA TERRACE Tampa, Florida 
HOTEL MANATEE RIVER - - - ~- Bradenton, Florida 
HOTEL SARASOTA TERRACE - - - Sarasota, Florida 
HOTEL ROYAL WORTH - ~- West Palm Beach, Florida 
MOTEL DIXIE COURT - - ~ WestPalm Beach, Florida 
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FLORIDA-COLLIER COAST HOTELS, tne. 


under HAL THOMPSON management 
qooommoD 
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Year’s Lease on Life 


Now Costs But $1.50 


Ranks With Coal, Groceries, 
Clothing As Necessity 
Say Experts 


New York, Dec. 23 (Special) —One of the 
most gruesome murders in the lurid crime 
innals of this city was enacted some time 
between midnight last night. 

The police commissioner himself rushed 
to the scene in time to interview newspaper- 
men. After a brief inspection he stated that 
the whole grisly incident was the result of 
overconfidence 

“Tt is too bad”, he said, “just too bad. 
We know that the victim went into this 
nurder in the pink of condition .. . will it 
strain athletic relations between police and 
Gangsters? Gentlemen, without fear I an- 
swer YES! A thousand times YES! (This 
paper will print 100 of these daily, don’t 
miss them!) . . . but don’t take it serious 


t 


it’s too mysterious. Life is just 


LIFE Now a Monthly 


How many of you knew all along that 
this was only a subscription advt.? Just a 
smart-alec psychological test to get you to 
read down to where you get absorbed in 
the story and then whoof! you've bought 


'? 


a bath brush 
LIFE Now Most Interesting, 
Most Human, Most Funny— 


Essential To Morale, 
Say Experts; Imperts Agree 





I’ve read your ad. but like the magazine. Put me down for one year, $1.50. 


Understand my credit is OK. 


Name 


Address 


To: LIFE, 60 E. 42nd St., New York City. 
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in the United States, Great Britain, Canada 
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The text and illustrations in LIFE are 
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One of the Gas parilla Cottage 


(GASPARILLA INN 
and COTTAGES 


are on Gasparilla Island on Florida’s West Coast. The 
Inn is thoroughly modern and cuisine and service are 


The Inn and Cottages form a charming little com- 
munity all to themselves. It is a lovely little settle- 
ment of neat white houses in a setting of beautiful 
tropical foliage, lawns and fragrant blossoms, resting 
on the blue Gulf and its white border of warm sand. 


Own 18 hole golf course—tennis—bathing—tarpon 
fishing—boating. Write for booklet Gasparilla Inn, 
































































Floyd Gibbons is in China. 


We've suspected all along he 








was practicing the language. 


Future military critics will 
undoubtedly chide future Chi- 
nese generals for not making 
campaigns like Ma used to 
make. 


President Butler has offered 
the Republicans a platform con- 
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ining f lanks. It h 
Racketeer Papa: “Sounds like boastin’ Jake but the kid taining fourteen planks. It has 


gits good marks in his lessons, most always bulls-eyes!” no roof, 









Now that curves are coming 
back, we wonder what women 


old shoulder 






do with their 


blades. 
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Does your magazine favor 
the Republican or Democratic 
party?” asks a letter to the edi- 


NO. 
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Two masked men held up a 
motorist in New Jersey and 
made off with his car and trou- 
sers. We like summer better 
than winter. 
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About Appendicitis 








In the presence 
of unrelieved 
abdominal pain 


1~+Give no food, water 
or medicine 
2~Never give laxatives 


3*Call your Doctor 














5 yon a letter came to us from a 
mother who had lost a fine, strong 
boy of twelve from acute appendicitis. 
She wrote, “If I had run across just one 
article on appendicitis I feel sure we 
would not have had this sorrow. An 
advertisement of yours would save many, 
many lives. Please give this your earnest 
consideration.” 


Because her request voices a widespread 


TOT 


There are two most important things to 
remember in event of an attack of acute 
appendicitis: 

First:—Never use a laxative to relieve 
acute abdominal pain. If the pain means 
appendicitis, a laxative, instead of reliev- 
ing the condition, is likely to spread the 
inflammation, to cause the appendix to 
burst or to induce peritonitis. 


Second:—Send for your doctor immedi- 


desire toknow whattodowhenappen- # ately. In making his diagnosis he may 


= 
‘ot 


dicitis attacks swiftly,this announcement 
is published. 

The deathrate from appendicitis in the 
United States has steadily increased dur- 
ing the past ten years, But it will be 
reduced and reduced rapidly when peo 
ple learn what to do and particularly 
what not to do in case of an attack. 


decide that no harm will come from 
taking time to make a blood test to con- 
firm his opinion. He may say that the 
attack can be relieved without operating. 
Or he may order an operation in the 
shortest possible time. 
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Performed without delay, by an ex- 
_ pert, an operation for appendicitis is 
=} - almost always successful. Be sure to con- 

sult an experienced and skilful surgeon 
= because many needless operations have 
® been occasioned by incorrect diagnosis. 
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The symptoms of appendicitis vary. But 
almost always, continued pain and ten- 
derness in the abdomen are the first indi- 
cations of an acutely inflamed appendix. 
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What To Do With The Wolf At The Door. 





They have football games at Sing 
Sing, musical comedies at Auburn 
Prison, and college courses at Min- 
nesota State Penitentiary. Appar- 
ently an attempt is being made to 
draw a better class of people. 


Because he didn’t like his partner’s 
face, says a news item, an Illinois 
golfer hit it with a brassie. 

Is there an idea here for the golf 
ball makers? 


There is nothing quite as strained 
as the air in a room just as a man 
gets ready to lay down his hand, 
after running his wife up to a bid 
of seven no-trump. 


A Houston business club imposes 
a $1 fine on any member who men- 
tions the depression. The beauty of 
the scheme is the fine mounts rapidly 
when a member starts to explain why 
he can’t pay it. 


Applicants for Michigan hunting 


licenses must swear they have not 


shot any person or persons in the last 
five years. This drastic ruling seem- 
ingly was brought about by the in- 
creasing scarcity of persons. 


In 1932, says a business forecast, 
manufacturers will limit their out- 
put to the actual needs of the coun- 
try. Let’s hope our lawmakers do 
the same. 











are no longer Wet. 

Our remaining Dry readers, and a few of our 
Wet friends, will recall certain wallops that LIFE took 
at Prohibition in times past. 

These we are now sorry for; every one of them we 
regret, because, in the tranquil hours of thought vouch- 
safed to the editors of a monthly and denied to those 
of a weekly, we have fathomed the mystery of the late 
Wayne B. Wheeler and his comrades of the Anti-Saloon 
League. 

History and our grandchildren will honor these 
men. Posterity, seemingly due for some important bag- 
holding in other respects, will see through their brave 
masquerade of fanaticism and enshrine them in its heart 
as the true visionaries 
of our day. 

For, they and 
they alone will be cred- 
ited with the one Plan, 
the only Plan, which 
could hope to make us 
a nation of cultivated 
and sensible drinkers. 

Hence, LIFE 
turns to the ranks of 
the Drys and favors at 
least five years more of 
Prohibition. Its cost, in 
crime, enforcement, 
etc., is trivial, 
see the end in view as 
nothing less than a 
Renaissance and wouldn’t you like to have one of those? 


IFE has changed its mind about Prohibition. We 


for we 


R instance, there is Youth. . .. Youth that was to 
grow up oblivious of liquor and its uses. . . . Twenty 
years ago the ordinary lad of twelve was just beginning 
to hear tales of the devils that dance in whiskey bottles 
. he was beginning to peer into physiological works 
containing terrifying pictures of livers done after Haig 
& Haig and other old masters . . . and he was signing 
great, solemn afhdavits of perpetual abstinence from 
the stuff that would fry eggs in four seconds. 

How often those vows were made and how well 
they were kept most boys of twenty past twelve now 
know. .. . And so, the boy of twelve today is less often 
invited to become a liar. His daddy has learned, through 
Prohibition, that it is no use burdening the boy with 
the old satanic mysticism about liquor and thereby 
teach him drinking as a prank. That is progress, surely. 





Defense of Prohibition, 4 * —#~ 
# ~*» Down. with the Government, Fic 






EXT, SALOONS: Prohibition has made a won- 
drous improvement in our saloons. The modern 
version is an elegant spot without sawdust or cuspidors 
and to them we escort our wives and sweethearts without 
feeling that we have Affronted American Womanhood. 
The food is good, in New York easily the best to be 
had; the atmosphere and appointments are beyond re- 
proach. The one sure way to incur the active objection of 
the management is to get drunk. The customers don’t 
like it. 
Yes, you Wets are all wrong. Prohibition has been 
a blessing in black whiskers, a Bacchus disguised. Give it 
time, and it will lead us back to the parties of Washing- 
ton and Jefferson, to the days when a cup could be prof- 
fered without a sly wink, to newer days of tolerance, of 
gentler living, with possibilities of quietude for the mind 
and cultivation for the soul. All will agree that the notion 
is a wow. And it is not too soon, not a bit too soon, 
to show our gratitude to the Anti-Saloon League for 
leading the way toward a fuller enjoyment of living. 
Indeed, the Anti-Saloon League is too modest. It 
didn’t even tell us what President Hoover really 
meant when he called Prohibition an experiment 
“noble in purpose”. But now we know, agree and 


applaud. 


Our Political Dinosaur 


ERHAPS the average citizen is not quite ready 
to agree that our system of government is an- 
tiquated, but with winter here it might be well to enter- 
tain a few quiet suspicions of a seditious and treasonable 
nature, for possible use in keeping abreast of the times. 

Our government is political, our real national life 
is industrial, and it is becoming more and more plain that 
the two do not mix. 

For instance, the rerum natura in politics is for 
all vital issues to remain a hard-fought tie. It is only in 
such an emergency as war that our public servants can 
proceed with any dispatch from one mistake to another. 

Industry is more fortunate. Mr. Ford, for in- 
stance, was not chosen for office by the voice of his 
people. Hence he has nothing to fear from his stenog- 
rapher vote, his clerical vote, his assembly room vote, for 
the simple reason that there is no such vote and Mr. 
Ford’s genius is at liberty to function efficiently. 

The basic and pernicious fallacy of democracy is 
that there is wisdom in the babble of many voices. There 
never has been and there never will be, but of course any 
government that owes its existence to that notion is not 
likely to discourage it. 








Fortunately, Commerce does not tolerate such 
nonsense. If it did, we should be treated to some such 
spectacle as a noisy and ingratiating grocer running for 
the presidency of the nation’s very efficient telephone 
company, and quite possibly winning it. 


O clerk or underling would care to vote on the big 

problems of the corporation that employs him. He 
would sensibly recognize the 
probability of damaging his 
own welfare. But just try a 
suggestion that he give up 
his political vote! Emphati- 
cally NO! His right to vote 
is sacred. It may be ineffec- 
tual, inexpedient, 
exercised in the most 
abysmal ignorance, 
but that right to 
vote is sacred, just 
like a Chinaman’s 
ancestor. 

Speaking in- 
dustrially, the chief @ 
product of votes is 
Congressmen, and ironically enough the frenzied factory 
that stamps them out seems to do so for the express pur- 
pose of giving them the mest diligent sort of hell when 
the job is done. Just so long as the voice of the people is 
given divine rating in our conception of freedom, just so 
long will our local, state and national officials remain 
mostly a noisy, incompetent, self-seeking and hypocriti- 
cal crowd of vote-getters and favor-traders. 

It is all very curious. The government and the 
voters of the land are a good deal like the two trains 
referred to in a bill once passed by the Nebraska legis- 
lature. It wisely provided that “when two trains approach 
an intersection, both shall stop, and neither shall start 
up until the other has passed.” Sooner or later there came 
a dark night in Nebraska when one of those engineers 
decided to do something. But our political impasse seems 
less amenable to individual action. It is more like a log 
jam. The log from California won’t do this until the hon- 
orable log from Illinois does that, and with nary a mur- 
mur the voice of the people flows along under this creak- 
ing tangle of inertia that it has cast up, and sustains it. 

It is safe to say that the Founding Fathers, repre- 
senting the most extraordinary gathering of brilliance, 
ability and idealism in all governmental history, never 
dreamed that their young “democracy” would 
ever be less than a responsible oligarchy of the 
best minds. There was then nothing on the 
horizon to indicate that attractions stronger 
than public service might develop for brains 
and ability. But they have, as every one knows 
—and not primarily because industry offers 
more money, but because the kind of men we 















need in our government are not the kind who will run 
around patting babies’ heads, remembering the troubles 
and first names of ten thousand nincompoops, and in gen- 
eral stooping to the various forms of chicanery required 
to evoke the divine voice of the people. And worse—un- 
accustomed as we are to public efficiency—there is some 
room for doubt if the electorate in general knows a good 
man when it sees one. 

The very grave ills of the nation and the world 
are—perhaps in a basic sense spiritual—but certainly in 
a practical sense economic, and regardless of party in 
power the record of our law-makers in coping with 
economic problems hardly warrants a raise in pay. And 
when we do manage to wangle a good deed out of 
Congress—like the Federal Reserve Bank—the rarity of 
the thing is made still plainer by the fact that we never 
hear the last of it. . . . like the salesman who was a 
whirlwind—before the crash. 


RE we asked for a constructive suggestion? Well, since 
Congress would have to introduce and pass the 
LIFE bill providing for its own dissolution, and the 
president would have to sign it, and the people would 
have to vote away their right to vote, our constructive 
suggestion is that all in favor of this go somewhere and 
have a good cry. 
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Arms manufacturer: “By jove! One of our guns!” 








Senators, after all, are much like 
you and me, states an interviewer. 
When you say that—smile! 


Snails have thousands of teeth, 
says an item. Haven’t you noticed 
that their pace resembles that of a 
man hurrying to his dentist? 


There is no substitute for real 
Scotch whiskey, states an English 
advertisement. 

Then what have we been drinking? 


“We cannot ignore the war in 
Manchuria,” says an editorial. But 
we can refuse to sit through a “What 
Price Glory” in Chinese. 


An Indiana professor gives foot- 
ball only ten more years as a major 
sport. Perhaps his college will do 
better next season. 


An old lady in Missouri has writ- 
ten her first novel at the age of sev- 
enty. We trust this will set an ex- 
ample for many other authors. 


An Ohio auto dealer had the hic- 
coughs twelve days. At first, we are 
told, he thought it was merely a 
slight body squeak. 


The federal government faces a 
$2,000,000,000. deficit for 1931. 
Congress is meeting to decide how to 
spend it. 


Texas reports the largest pumpkin, 
weight 127 pounds. The man who 
wanted to throw an egg at an electric 
fan would enjoy rolling this pump- 
kin off New York’s Empire State 
Building. 


Sing loudest when things look 
blackest, says a syndicate writer. 

Is this a plea for more bathtub 
music? 


Betting, says a church paper, is 
essentially a means of getting some- 
thing for nothing. 

Or vice-versa. 


“There are parts of the country,” 
says Henry Ford, “where they 
haven’t even heard of the depres- 
sion.” Our landlord hasn’t. 


Paddle-wing, only penguin in 
New York, died recently of loneli- 
ness. Millions of New Yorkers will 
understand. 


The warm interiors of radios have 
proved to be ideal nesting places for 
roaches. If insect powder fails try 
Russ Colombo or Bing Crosby. 


“Only the mentally capable should 
be permitted to vote,” says an edi- 
torial. The politicians would never 
permit such a change. 

* 


It is impossible, says a theatre 
owner, for Rudy Vallee in person to 
be in two places at once. 

Well, that’s something. 


“I see where Mary Pickford had dinner with President 


Hoover.” 


“Yeah—they must've had a laugh over the time they was 
both America’s Sweetheart.” 


“We've got to keep the lines and 
see that the machinery is oiled,” says 
the executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Prohibition Board of Strategy. 
And don’t forget to oil the enforce- 


ment officers. 
*- 


An Indiana man was married the 
eighth time on his ninety-fifth birth- 
day. Wisdom may come with age or 
age may arrive alone. 

” 

Two machine guns, 13 shotguns 
and 26 pistols were found by New 
York police when they raided a 
basement hideaway. It is thought 
the gang was planning to go after 
Legs Diamond again. 


An extremely long range gun has 
been developed at Aberdeen, Md. 
If this sort of thing goes far enough 
we may be able to intervene in the 
next European war without leaving 
the country. 


A Toledo man has invented a col- 
lapsible automobile. We feel that 
there are greater commercial possi- 
bilities in a collapsible pedestrian. 


Premier MacDonald says that the 
world’s war debts are outrageous and 
unthinkable. But so was the war. 








THE ENEMY 
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STYLE HINTS Sor Meticulous Faupers 


by.. 
Frank SULLIVAN 


HAVE just completed a 

round of the rummage 

sales and ash cans in the 
fashionable New York fau- 
bourgs and I must admit that 
never in my experience as an advisor to the well-dressed 
man have I seen a greater variety or more tempting array 
of—shall we say—duds for the choice of the man who 
wishes to dress well at a cost of nothing, or practically 
less. 

Of course, if there ever was a time when it was im- 
portant to dress well, that time is now. The man who is 
well dressed has a feeling of self confidence, and that is 
what we cannot have too much of today—self confi- 
dence. What this country needs is self confidence, and 
a good five cents. 

Because I have lost my 
shirt, is that any reason 
why I should immediately 
say to myself, “Oh, the 
Hades, or heck, with it! I 
won't wear a shirt”? Ah 
no. Because if I am craven 
enough to give up my shirt 
that easily, then the next 
step in my moral disinte- 
gration is obvious. What 
will I do when I lose my 
pants? 

Look at Germany. Yes, look at Germany, and blush! 
No shirts over there, and no pants, either. A lot of 
people running about without a stitch of clothes on. Ger- 
many offers the well-dressed man an ominous example 
of the very point I am trying to make. Overwhelmed by 
disaster and having lost their shirts, our good German 
cousins also lost their morale. Discouraged, they let the 
shirt go without a struggle. So, when the German pant 
started to go, they were, Hamlet-like, unable to do 
anything about that. And today they are a nation of 
nudists! 


“Running about without.” 


NLESS my information from Germany is far more 
inaccurate than usual, great crowds of Teutons now 
go about in what, when it was considered uptown, used 
to be called The Altogether. The Germans today seem 
to be trying to make Mahatma Gandhi look as if he 
were bundled up to go out into a blizzard, and indeed 
sometimes I think that is just exactly what he does look 
like. 
Yet Germany is the nation that gave us Goethe, 
Beethoven and Wagner, three of the greatest men who 


ever lived; geniuses who, how- 
ever much they may have dis- 
regarded the conventions in 
other respects, yet never ap- 
peared in public without 
trousers except on rare occasions such as fires, raids, 
etc. As I said to my grandmother the other night, “Well, 
the mark may have practically disappeared in Germany, 
but the birthmark is certainly plain to be seen there.” 
And as my grandmother said to me, on that very same 
night, as she reached at me with her cane, “If I could 
get at you with this, my buck, I’d give you a birthmark.” 

No. This is no time for men to grow careless in dress. 
This is the time when you, and you, and you, and I 
should be devoting our every energy to getting a new 
shirt, on the principle that a man who is freezing to death 
in a snowdrift should at all costs pinch himself to keep 
awake; or, better, get up out of the snowdrift and hurry 
home to a warm bed. 

Not only is it important to myself that I dress well at 
this time, but it is important to my friends who are in the 
same boat with me, because demoralization is contagious. 
If my friend, who may be of a weaker calibre than I 
(which would be bogey for that course) should see me 
carelessly dressed, down at the heels, might he not with 
reason say to himself, “Well, Beau Sullivan, the best 
dressed man in Greenwich Village has given up. Why 
shouldn’t I?” 


HAT is why I have 
made a special point, 
ever since the depression 
started, of continuing to be 
the dandy. I have not al- 
lowed myself to relax one 
iota toward shabbiness. As 
religiously as ever, I apply 
bear grease to my hair eve- 
ry morning, despite the 
difficulty of getting good 
bears these days, or, after 
you've got them, of getting any grease from them. I trim 
my cuffs, rub yesterday’s grime from my collar, and put 
shoeblack on my heels so the holes in my socks won’t 
show—all just as painstakingly as in the good old days. 
I referred to Mr. Gandhi. It reminded me that I once 
had a most interesting talk with him on the subject of 
clothes. I was staying in India at the time, with my 
cousin, “Mr. A.” A slight figure of a man, Mr. Gandhi 
just came up to my shoulder, and you may well believe 
that I was flattered at that, for it is a rare occasion 


“The tiniest bite of a king.” 











indeed when Mahatma Gandhi 
comes up to anybady’s shoulder. 
Let alone a believer*in Osmosis like 
myself. You either come up to his 
shoulder or you don’t meet him, for 
he is not only an extremely busy 
man but a shy one, and he rarely 
goes out. 

We talked of “cabbages and 
kings” for a while. I found him very 
broad-minded about both, because of 
course his religion forbids him to eat 
either. Were he to take so much as 
the tiniest bite of a king or a cab- 
bage, Gandhi would lose caste. This 
may seem like a silly taboo to us king 
and cabbage eaters of the Occident, 
yet I daresay some of our western cus- 
toms, such as dipping your sister in 
brandy on New Year’s Eve, would 
seem to the Oriental to have slight 
basis in reason or logic. But I wander 
from my subject. I asked Mr. Gand- 
hi what he thought of clothes, and I 
am glad to report that he declared 
himself for them. 

“Without my loin cloth,” he told 
me, “I should certainly feel lost.” 

And we American men might well 
learn from the famous Indian pundit 
and his learn cloth, the important 
lesson of being well dressed. 

Who was it said clothes make the 
man? Probably nobody. Probably at 
some time someone passed a remark 
in fun about clothes and some busy- 
body overheard it, and repeated it. 
Then it got bandied about by gossips 
until it had no resemblance at all to 
the original remark. That’s the 
trouble with this country, today, too 
much gossip. And too many dancing 
grandmothers. And too much pet- 
ting, and peanut politics. And lack 
of respect for our gangsters. The 
family is disintegrating. For ages the 
family has been the bulwark of civ- 
ilization, and now it’s disintegrating. 
A fine time to pick to disintegrate, 
too, with the buffalo only twenty 
years extinct. Scarcely cold in his 
grave. And a fine time for gossip, 
too, and for repeating things about 
clothes making the man. Oh, some- 
times when I think about how the 
world is going to pot, I could burst 
into a flood of billingsgate. 





The Great Minds ... 


“Alfalfa Bill” Murray, 
Governor of Oklahoma. 


Herbert Hoover, 
Presidential Possibility. 


Mae West, 


actress, author of “Diamond Lil,” 


“The Constant Sinner.” 


Mahatma Gandhi, 
of India. 


Ely Culbertson, 
Bridge Expert. 


Rev. Dr. Clarence True Wilson, 


Temperance Leader. 


Jean Harlow, 
Movie actress. 


Clara Bow, 
The “It” girl. 


James J. Walker, 
Visiting Mayor of New York. 


Al Capone, 


public enemy. 


Calvin Coolidge, 


writer. 


Gary Cooper, 


movie actor. 


Senator Simeon D. Fess, 
Chairman, Republican National 


Committee. 


John Held, Jr., 


artist and writer. 





At Work and At Rest 


I don’t wear a mustache because of 
the looks. I wear a mustache because 
my eyes are weak, and it’s a scien- 
tific fact that if you shave your mus- 
tache it weakens your eyes. 


Our country has cause for gratitude 
to the Almighty. We have been wide- 


ly blessed with abundant harvests. 


I’m just a campfire girl. 


I’ve used one cake of soap for three 
months, and it isn’t finished yet. 


My advice to married people is not 
to fight less at bridge but to fight 
more. 


Prohibition has done more to clean . 
up the politics of this country than 
anything in the past century. 


I want to be known for my acting, 
not for my body. 





To with fame and fortune! I 
wish I was back in Brooklyn with 
the gang. 


You know me—I’m different. 


When they’re prejudiced against you 
you've got no chance. 


Keeping fifteen men busy repairing 
my farm buildings is harder work 
than being President of the United 
States. 


A man can love more than one wo- 
man at a time. 


There is no statesman in the United 
States or in Europe who measures 
up to Herbert Hoover in his ability 
to comprehend any situation. 


Dog lovers are people with inferior- 
ity complexes. 





A kind of An I arly 


Orning 


ondala 


by 


,) EFFERSON 
MAcHAMER 


ANET and I had just been carefully let out of the 
Jou Napoleon into the wind and snow of an early 

winter’s night. The time was two, morning. Fifty- 
sixth Street was deserted of folk afoot. A taxi or two 
stood at the club canopy. The concierge had a taxi door 
open and I was pushing Janet it’s way. 

“No,” said Janet, “let’s walk. I love the night’s mood!” 
She actually said that! 

“Dandy!” I lied, upping the velvet lapels! As each 
messy snowflake settled on the ends of my mustache I 
felt the wax give a little. “Just what, Janet, is the night’s 
mood?” 

“Oh—I should say it’s a mood of gentle murder. Each 
eerie little snowflake forebodes something. And the de- 
serted street isn’t deserted at all—I mean it’s full of 
things we can’t see—long phantom fingers at our 
throats—” 

That last crack fitted perfectly, what with the wings 
of my collar digging in! 

We mushed along. The thickly falling snow made 
the street lamps puff balls of light. Phantom fingers? 
Perhaps! I whammed an ash can with my ebony stick. 
The bang made the world safe again. I stole a glance at 
Janet’s profile. A beautiful face, I thought—snuggled 
deep in the ermine neck of her wrap. (J didn’t buy her 
ermine!) Phantom fingers at her throat? Never! I’d— 
I'd be jealous of phantom fingers even. 


I turned to see 


were his fingers long... 


A man, his figure bent into the wind, shuffled by. I 
turned and looked at his hands to see were his fingers 
long. 

We crossed Lexington and walked with the wind to- 
ward Third Avenue. More deserted here than in the 
westerly streets. The snow fell more thickly. Janet and 
I had kept up an inane animated conversation—I did 
most of the talking in a cheery way—it kept Janet off the 
night’s mood. 

I'd gotten my state of mind practically normal and 
washed of uneasiness when thunder hit the street corner 
behind us and rolled our way. In London it would be 
called a “lorry.” In New York town it’s just plain 
“truck”. The rumble lifted the night’s loneliness and I 
thought I detected melody in its clatter. The driver 
swung in close to our side of the street. His brakes sang 
stop. And from the black depths of the driver’s cab— 

“Wanta buya fur f’the lady, Mister?” in a voice 
that got that way yelling for straight ryes. 











Adept at quick thinking I tightened my grip on 
Janet’s arm and paced her a bit faster. The truck started 
and rumbled along beside us at the speed I’d set. 

“It’s genuine, Mister. S’ a hunnert ’n’ fifty dollar 
silver fox. Th’ lady’d be a knockout innut. I'll bust th’ 
price inna middle—seventy-f’ bucks ya can gettut for! 
Huh? Wotcha say? See 
wotta  mean?—Heah—take 
a look?” We were under 
a street lamp now and a 
big bunch of hand with long 
powerful fingers stuck what 
looked to me like a dead cat 
out into our faces. (I faint 
so easy!) I looked along the 
arm and into the darkness 
of the cab and saw nothing, 
but damn my imagination, anyway! I felt a tug from 
Janet. 

“Let me see it,” said Janet, and she stopped—the 
truck stopped—I stopped. I didn’t know what to do. I 
certainly couldn’t say this was a gyp stunt, done to death 
around the town—that we were being taken for a coupla 
hicky saps—that the fur was worth probably two dol- 
lars with profit still possible—that the salesman in the 
driver’s cab was maybe a gangster—I couldn’t say all 
that in front of a big bunch of hand with long powerful 
fingers! No indeedy! The shaving cream I use has soft- 
ened my face and fist prints show on it for a long time! 

“Tt isn’t worth seventy-five dollars!” said Janet. 

“Cer’nly,” said I, “not!” 

“Okay—ya can have it fer sisty-fi’ bucks, 
Mister. Wha’ ya say? Gimme sisty-fi’ bucks!” 

“Don’t be silly,” said Janet, “you probably 
stole this fur and it’s unfair of 
you to ask so much for it.” 

“Tt certainly,” said I, “is!” For 
a minute I sensed speaking a bit 
quickly! I mean I thought I saw 
the bunchof handstart folding up. 

“Okay, pal—you gimme fifty 
bucks and the lady wears it right 
down the street!” said the bunch 
of hand. 

Say-y-y-y! This guy in the 
truck was soft. The whole thing 
was getting to be fun. I looked 
more closely at the hand and it 
did look flabby! And before 
Janet or I could peep— 

“T’ll bounce down to thoity-fi’ bucks, if ya 
won’t keep me waitin’.” 

“Make it thirty!” said Janet. 

“Okay!” 

“Make it twenny-five!” said I pretty loudly 
and with belittling confidence. 





... long, powerful fingers. 





.. ina voice that got that way yelling for straight ryes. 


“Okay, Mister, that’s a offa. Gimme twenny-fi’ bucks 
an’ the lady’s decorated. See wotta mean?” 

“Make it twenty dollars!” said Janet. 

“Okay. It’s ya beauty makes me, lady. . . . Gimme!” 

“Make it,” said I sneeringly, “fifteen!” 

“Jeez, Mister—Okay! Gimme fifteen! I gotta git home 
to—” 

“Yeah—I know,” I butted, “you’ve got to get home 
to your bottle and little glasses!” 

“Ten,” said Janet, “dollars!” 

“Okay—you gim—” 

“FIVE!” I yelled! 

Oh” 

“Two-fifty,” said Janet. 

a” 

“Nothing,” I flashed, “at all! You take your little 
truck and git!” 

“Good nighty,” peeped Janet. 

“Okay—g’night!” and off he rumbled. 

I saw Janet to her flat. Then I went home—by taxi. I 
undressed—first my hat, then my greatcoat and, in suc- 
cession, my dinner jacket, westkitt, tie, shirt, shoes, pants, 
and underwear. I got into brown pajamas, turned out 
the lights, and as I walked toward the bed stumbled on 
a low smoking tabaret and hurt my foot. 
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BROADCASTINGS.............. 


HEN an actor shows me 
W: bunch of clippings to 

prove what they said 
about his performance in Amaril- 
lo, Texas, Chorlton on Medlock, 
England, Toronto, Canada, and 
Los Angeles, do I wave them away? I do not. I ask 
him if he will allow me to take them home and read 
them at my leisure, promising to return them to him 
by the following day, and then I carefully turn each 
clipping over, avoiding the marked paragraph on its 
face, and read what is printed on the other side. 
Only the other day in the London Daily Telegraph, I 
skimmed or rather skipped the praise of a comedian’s 
performance and turning the clipping over, I ran across 
a column-interview with Mr. Edmund Lowe and Miss 
Lilyan Tashman (Mrs. Lowe) who were visiting London 
and causing the lights of their Hollywood countenances 
to shine on the Telegraph's motion picture critic. 


Mr. Edmund Lowe declared in what we must assume 
to be all modesty that he originated the phrases says you 
and says me, and no doubt Miss Tashman beamed her 
pride in this artistic attainment of her husband. Mr. 
Lowe did not claim credit for Oh You Kid, Nit and T wen- 
ty-three, Skidoo, all of which belong to an earlier time than 
Mr. Lowe’s, but surely old age has not claimed the per- 
son whose gift of repartee first gave currency to the re- 
tort: Oh Yeah? Perhaps this too is one of the sayings of 
Mr. Edmund Lowe, who according to the London Daily 
Telegraph seems to be Hollywood’s La Rochefoucauld. 
And don’t forget that it was La Rochefoucauld who said: 
“If we had no faults, we would not take so much pleasure 
in noticing them in others.” 


It was also on the reverse side of a clipping which a 
Hollywood actor had shown me that contained the fol- 
lowing gem: 


Mrs. M. Ablowich wishes to thank the doctors and 
nurses of the East Lake Memorial Hospital and all who 
so kindly assisted in the death of her late husband M. 
Ablowich. 





HY is it that our dramatic and music critics are so 

fond of using what they call on Broadway, them 
two dollar words? We take for granted that Mr. Percy 
Hammond has a first rate knowledge of the dictionary 
as well as of the theatre, and that Mr. Lawrence Gilman 
knows all about four syllable words and four movement 
symphonies, so why must they try to vindicate their 
knowledge by the use of jaw-breakers that few of their 
readers understand and none can spell? 


As a nation we are not musical. We are indeed a bit 


by 


Mowmeve Gras S 


suspicious of people who are mu- 
sical, so that a man who plays the 
piano acceptably and can manage 
a Bach prelude and fugue without 
getting the “bends” afterward, 
runs the risk of being thought ef- 
feminate, although the physical effort is about equal to 
six rounds of furious boxing. Similarly, anybody who 
pays two dollars and a half to hear the performance 
of a grand orchestra such as that of the New York 
Philharmonic Society, is considered by the bulk of New 
York newspaper readers to be a highbrow with a high 
voice and low habits. He is a person apart from the rest 
of the 120,000,000 Americans who class him jocularly 
with reformers, college professors, interior decorators 
and female impersonators. He does not speak their 
language, and Mr. Lawrence Gilman appears to confirm 
the accuracy of this classification when he writes in an 
ordinary newspaper review of a song recital, that Miss 
Geraldine Farrar retains her illecebrous smile. 


Now of course you and I, or anyhow you, know what 
illecebrous means without consulting the Century Dic- 
tionary in eight large volumes, but how about the news- 
paper reader who turns from the football news to the 
dramatic page and finds the word illecebrous standing 
alone, as it were, and not numbered 42 across in the daily 
cross-word puzzle? Also when a music critic says that 
Mr. Rachmaninoff is an azygous pianist, the adjective is 
practically self-explanatory, after you’ve looked it up in 
Webster’s unabridged dictionary. 


Well, says you, as Mr. Edmund Lowe would say, what 
ARE illecebrous and azygous? Why, illecebrous means 
simply alluring, and thus an illecebrous smile means sim- 
ply an alluring smile, while azygous is a Greek adjective 
adopted by the dictionaries for the use of people who hate 
to call a spade a spade without first seeing what Roget’s 
Thesaurus can do for them. Its literal meaning is: “Not 
occurring as one of a pair.” In short, it means when 
applied to Mr. Rachmaninoff as a pianist, that there is 
no other pianist like him, but what the average reader 
thinks it means, is that if a music critic uses words so 
dificult to understand in his criticism of music, how 
much more difficult must it be to understand the music 
itself? 


What is more, if Mr. Gilman speaks of Miss Gerald- 
ine Farrar’s smile as illecebrous, it might imply that the 
more said about her smile and the less about her sing- 
ing, the better. Personally, I think that Miss Farrar’s 
singing is as illecebrous as her smile, but I only thought 
so after I found out what the adjective meant. It sounds 











“ 


“Do you see how the soul of the artist burns in the smile of the 
woman? Do you get the vibration of light, the rhythm, the 
simplification of complex forms into one harmonious whole?” 


“NO!” 





rough. As Owen Wister’s Virginian puts it: “You want 
to smile when you say that.” 





OW comes Mr. Doran, Director of Prohibition 

Enforcement, and forbids the sale of liqueur-filled 
candies. This pronunciamento is no doubt the result of 
an experiment, in which a Prohibition Agent sat down 
and ate twenty-five pounds of these candies which pro- 
duced a condition of intoxication equal to the result of 
drinking one glass of manzanilla. This is a Spanish wine 
which tastes like the rinsings of an empty sherry bottle. 
As for these liqueur-filled candies, I lived for periods 
aggregating two years in the city of Nice, where the 
vicious practice of making and selling chocolate candies 
filled with “liqueur” originated. Please observe the quota- 
tion marks about the word liqueur, used to describe a 
syrup to which has been apparently added one or two 
drops of quinine hair tonic. There isn’t a jag in a ton of 
these candies which are shaped to resemble the bottles 
containing Benedictine, Cointreau, Kirsch and other 
popular liqueurs. The shape of the candy and the label 
on its tin foil wrapper is supposed to designate the flavor 
of its contents, but nobody in Nice takes any stock in 
such prima facie evidence. 


In fact, these liqueur-filled chocolates are fed by the 
Nicois to his children as freely as economy permits, and 
strange as it may seem to Mr. Doran, I have never seen 
an intoxicated child in Nice. Nor have I ever seen in 
Nice an intoxicated adult, except a few American and 
English adults, and believe it or not, they didn’t get that 
way on ligueur-filled chocolates. During the two years 
I lived in Nice and the additional two years that I lived 
in its near neighbor, Cannes, I never ate any of these 
candies. I believe that the place for hair tonic is on the 
hair and not in the stomach. I have had enough ailments 
without running a chance of growing a splendid head of 
hair on the inside of my stomach, so that perhaps Mr. 
Doran is right. After all Prohibition has some merit, 
and this may be it. 





OU know what the New York Times prints, don’t 

you? That’s right! All the news that’s fit to print, and 
in pursuance of this policy it recently printed that Dr. 
F, E. Lawson of London said in a lecture that the average 
man contained enough water to fill a ten-gallon barrel, 
enough carbon for 9,000 lead pencils, enough phosphorus 
for 2,200 match heads and other elements and com- 
pounds of the value of one pound sterling. The Doctor 
particularly emphasized the amount of fat, which he 





said would make seven cakes of soap,—seven, count 
them,—and then clinches his argument by asserting that 
the estimate of one pound sterling is constant, whether 
the body is that of a village idiot or of an Einstein. 

Now, I am not so presumptious as to dispute with 
Dr. Lawson about the number of match heads or of 
lead pencils which may be secured from the body of a 
village idiot or of Professor Einstein, but when it comes 
to soap, I call upon Proctor & Gamble, Pears Ltd., Col- 
gate, and Lord Leverhulme to speak up like men or at 
least like limited liability companies. If Dr. Lawson avers 
that he can get only seven cakes of soap out of Gilbert 
K. Chesterton who lives in Battersea, and Battersea is 
no village,—why, all I can say is that Dr. Lawson isn’t 
half trying. I should estimate that the body of Gilbert K. 
Chesterton is good for thirty to forty cakes of soap, and 
also when it comes right down to it, I would almost 
guarantee that as raw material for soap, my friend Hen- 
rik van Loon runs Gilbert K. Chesterton a close second if 
not a dead heat. 

Soap of this sort, according to Dr. Lawson, has its 


financial aspect, and if one assays the body of a village 
idiot according to the current rate of exchange at $3.60 
or 1/, I should estimate Mr. Chesterton to be ultimately 
worth two pounds six and eight pence in soap alone. In 
literature, I do not estimate him so highly. Add neverthe- 
less, to two pounds six and eight for soap, the sum of 
thirty cents or about eleven pence three farthings for his 
last book All Is Grist, published by Methuen & Company 
at three and six pence net, and we find that Dr. F. E. 
Lawson has underestimated Mr. G. K. Chesterton. 

It is, of course, to be hoped that Mr. Chesterton will 
remain inchoate soap for many years and that the 
consummation of his soapiness will be delayed until the 
price of soap rises with the price of essays and detective 
stories,—now quoted at a low figure. These essays and 
stories may survive Mr. Chesterton, but it is a dis- 
agreeable thought that Dr. F. E. Lawson is a prophet 
and that Mr. Chesterton’s name will be associated not 
with ingenious paradox but with something in small 
and large cakes, called Pure Chesterton, Matchless for 
the Hands and Complexion. 




















“I don’t know, Mabel, but I think you’re beginning to get on my nerves.” 





“Boy! 
Right off the boat!” 














“U/mmm—I musta done 
something wrong.” 





Which can we do better 


without... 


or Week - 
Ends ‘ 


BY 
Sam HELLMAN 


“ PUT what,” I inquires, “will you do if the boys and 
girls move in on us again next Saturday?” 

“T shall act the part of a reserved and dignified 
lady,” returns the missus, “going no further than turning 
the dogs loose on them, having pit-falls dug in the gar- 
den filled with poisoned spikes and stationing Bertha 
at an upper window with buckets of burning pitch. After 
that storm staged by your friends—” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” I interrupts. “They weren’t so 
bad. Joe Duffus had a crowd down to his place Sunday 
and he’s been combing empty gin bottles out of his hair 
ever since.” 

“So have I,” comes back Flora. 

“Only this morning I found the 

cock-tail shaker in the piano, cig- 

arette butts in back of Uncle 

Eliphalet’s picture and a_half- 

eaten sandwich in the _linen- 
closet.” 

“Oh, well,” I shrugs, “you 
would live in the country.” 

“What,” demands the frau, 
“has that to do with the price of 
ax-handles? Isn’t it possible to live 
in the country without putting 
saw-dust on the floors and cuspi- 
dors in every corner?” 

“Not,” says I, “if you've left a 
lot of thirsty friends back in the 
city. Anything with trees around 
it is a roadhouse to the asphalt- 


OOK-ENDS 


pounders. About a month ago Duffus invited a few play- 
mates out for a restful week-end. After they left he and 
his family had to live three days in the garage.” 

“What,” asks the missus, “could they have done that 
wasn’t done right here?” 

“Tt seems,” I replies, “that Joe’s friends are full of 
frolicsome ideas. One of ’em was to turn on all the 
faucets upstairs and then make wagers on which ceil- 
ing the water would leak through first. Another was 
to pile up all the furniture on the lawn and to pretend 
it was being auctioned off by the sheriff. Still another—” 

“T don’t care to hear any more,” cuts in Flora. “What 
the Duffuses will stand for and what I—” 

“As a matter of fact,” I goes on in a spirit of justice, 
“Joe was a bit—shall I say, nonplussed by—” 

“You may,” declares the wife, liberally, “but don’t 
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“Should one decide to take the goldfish 
or the rubber-plant to bed with him.” 





at \ 


ai ae lal 


herb “Poth. 


“,..to pile up all the furniture on the lawn and to 
pretend it was being auctioned off by the sheriff.” 


you think the word a bit strong under the circumstances? 
Put out, I should imagine, would cover the ground more 
adequately.” 

“As you will, ma petite,” says I, “but, after all, as 
Duffus pointed out to me, nowadays you’ve got to let 
your guests do as they please. Under the old system, 
as you may have heard at one of your mother’s knees, 
every moment of a guest’s time was arranged for by 
the hostess. This often caused severe attacks of the 
megrims and there were cases where even contretemps 
resulted. To-day everyone’s left to his or her own de- 
vices—” 

“Devices?” interjects Flora. “Or vices?” 

“Help yourself,” I returns. “The fact remains that it 
is considered the height of ill-breeding and the depth 
of decorum to interfere with any of the activities of a 
guest. Should one, for example, decide to take the gold- 
fish or the rubber-plant to bed with him, your true host 
will, under no circumstances, indicate surprise. Duffus, 
as you may have heard it bruited about, comes from an 
old family on his mother’s side—the Noblesse Obliges, 
I think they were called—” 

“You're wrong,” asserts the missus. “His mother was 
an O’Bannon.” 

“Well,” says I,- “maybe the name was Noblesse 
O’Bannon.” 


“No,” corrects Flora. “It was Nora O’Bannon.” 

“Good gosh!” I exclaims. “Have I no privacy in my 
own home? Perhaps, the monicker is Nora, but that’s 
neither here nor down at Ethel’s atelier, and I am cer- 
tainly surprised at you bringing the matter up. Duffus, 
I repeat, being a blue blood, naturally had to permit his 
guests to do as they wished. It’s possible he may have felt 
Dan Gardener was going a trifle too far when he painted 
the parrot black and the canary a bright red, but what 
could he do when the rules of the game—” 

“Personally,” chimes in the missus, “I’d have tossed the 
rules of the game into the ash-can and gently pushed 
Dan Gardener’s shoes out of the window, forgetting for 
the nonce that Gardener was in said shoes at said 
juncture. It’s going to be different here—” 

“What are you planning to do when you have 
visitors?” I demands. “Ask the curate in for tea and 
play charades?” 

“Not exactly,” she answers, “but may I suggest that 
there is a wide stretch of entertainment between feeding 
tea to the curate and painting the parrot.” 

“Doubtless,” I admits. “You could have your guests 
play tiddlywinks with manhole covers or things like 
that, but you’re entirely overlooking the spirit of the 
new hospitality. The guest is always right, and nothing 
must be done to crush his initiative or individuality. You 
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certainly wouldn’t want folks walking around here with 
a bunch of neuroses in one hand and a crate of sup- 
pressed desires in the other, would you?” 

“Don’t mistake me,” says Flora. “I’m willing to go as 
far as the next person in unleashing liberty around this 
place. Guests in this house may even use guest-towels 
without running into so much as a raised eye brow, but 
they’ve got to respect the property rights of the in- 
stallment furniture concern. A cock-tail shaker should, 
under no circumstances, be placed inside of a piano that 
hasn’t been paid for.” 

“T’m willing to travel with you that far,” I comes back, 
“but how was Harry to know we still owed on it? When 
you simmer it down you really have no kick coming, 
have you?” 

“Probably not,” agrees the wife, “but do you think 
it'd have made much difference to Gates in any 
event?” 

“Who knows?” I shrugs. “Harry’s a peculiar lad that 
way—playful, but hardly ever harmful. Had he con- 
sidered the possibility of the piano being carried off by 
the collector with our cock-tail shaker inside I’m quite 
sure he’d have found another place to hide it. The 
radio or the washing-machine, for example.” 

“But,” points out the missus, “they’re not fully paid 
for, either.” 

“What a situation!” says I. “Not a spot where a gentle- 


man can put a cock-tail shaker when he’s through with it!” 

“The kitchen table,” observes Flora, “is our own, our 
very own. So’s the sink.” 

“True,” I returns, “but if you hinted that to a week- 
end guest you’d really be ordering him around, and that’s 
what we want to avoid.” 

“Not I,” says the frau. “Regardless of my love for 
liberty I refuse to stand around while the chattels are 
being dismembered. You've got to give your boy friends 
to understand that they can go so far—” 

“Never!” I cuts in. “I was brought out here against 
my will to be a country gentleman and I’m going to be 
just that. I shall be an hospitable hunting squire, follow- 
ing the hounds and—” 

“I have no objections to your following ’em,” inter- 
rupts the wife, “but you don’t have to invite them to your 
house for a week-end. I won’t have my place pawed 
over and chewed up—” 

“I get your viewpoint,” says I, “and I sympathize 
with it, but I hate to put check-reins on my guests—” 

“Tt’s a problem,” admits Flora, “but an idea’s just 
struck me.” 

“What’s that?” I asks. 

“How would it be,” says she, “if we didn’t invite any- 
one for week-ends?” 

“That’s the answer!” I cries, jubilantly. “Funny, I 
never thought of that.” 














“Now you boysh behave 


or I'll take an aspirin an’ you'll all disappear.” 
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“I always thought you had a mole here! 
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SUPPOSE that in one way or another, the slump 

has taken its pound of flesh from all of us, and that 

practically everyone has had some kind of a sacrifice 
to make, and some sort of an economical cross to bear. 
With one man it has meant getting rid of the chauffeur, 
with another, dining at Child’s; and with some 4,836 
odd, it has meant selling apples on the street. Although 
as yet, I don’t actually belong to this last group, I am 
well up on the list of possible candidates. 

What is particularly tragic about my plight, is the 
fact that it hasn’t been brought about through “Gou- 
lash” bids at bridge, or by playing friendly tips on the 
market; no indeed, mine has been a gradual deteriora- 
tion, not a flashy spectacular flop, and has been purely 
and simply the result of my insidious charm for beg- 
gars, and my complete inability to resist their out- 
stretched palms. 

Beggars, you know, are a good deal like poison 
ivy; either you are practically immune to them, or else 
you are terribly susceptible to their attacks. Unfortu- 
nately I belong to the latter group, and am looked upon 
as their “Host from coast to coast”, and as a sort of 
perpetual spigot, from which endless cups of coffee may 
be drawn. To be sure I don’t swell up, or become blotchy, 
when I am touched by a beggar,—like I do when I 
fondle a nosegay of poison ivy—but to me, the feeling 
of guilt if I do give them something, and shame if I 
don’t, is just as uncomfortable as any rash can be. But 
there’s one thing above everything else that bothers me 
about this beggar situation, and that is this: is it because 
I look easy and kind, or kind of easy, or both, that they 
look upon me as their Guardian Angel and all the year 
"round Santa Claus? 

This allure, this magnetic force I seem to have for 
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Headwaiters always take me for long walks in restaurants 


beggars is particularly perplexing to me, because I am 
thought of by the less prosperous members of my com- 
munity as being surrounded with a rather prudent hedge; 
a hedge that seldom gets a trimming, even by the sharp- 
est pair of shears. But now that I think of it, perhaps 
they are right; and that may be the reason too, why 
headwaiters always take me for long walks in restaurants 
when there are plenty of empty tables right beside the 
door. However, that’s another story; and anyway, in 
this article we are only interested in the kinds of beggars 
who never even saw a dress suit, and who are at least 
courteous when they speak to you. 

I sometimes wonder if it can be my clothes that 
attract them, but as I go in for midnight blues, and 
sombre pepper and salt mixtures, and as there is nothing 
of the play-boy in their cut or style; this hardly seems 
possible. But on the other hand, if I wore dove gray spats, 
and a café au lait fedora, or if I carried a pair of banana 
coloured suédes shyly peeping from the breast pocket of 
a Donegal plaid suit; why then it would be quite easy 
for me to understand why beggars should approach 
me. But on the contrary, I don’t at all, and I am almost 
stuffy in the way I dress; in fact so stuffy that if you 
should meet me on the street you would probably say 
to your companion “There goes the night clerk’ in my 
drug store” or “Oh look at the customer’s man from 
Campbell’s, hurrying home from work.” If it isn’t my 

















clothes, then what is this mystical force that crowns me 
with a charitable halo, and brands me as a generous 
and bountiful giver? 

In the old high-stoop, brown-stone front days, it 
was the custom for beggars to chalk up a sort of credit 
rating of your hospitality and cuisine, beside the base- 
ment door. The letters “G.P.B.B.C.” for example, mean’t 
that the beggar could expect “Good pie but bad coffee” 
in that particular house; and if he saw a large “C.C.B.I.”, 
he knew that it meant “Cross cook, beat it”, and he 
would search for some more promising menu further 
down the street. 


LTHOUGH it may sound ridiculous, I honestly 
believe that some such system is in existence today. 
Has it ever occurred to you that your valet may be 
serving two masters, and that the only reason he leaves 
those puree of tomato spots on your favorite shiny blue 
serge suit, is because they speak volumes to the beggar on 
the street? And then too, how about that chronically 
loose third button on your Harris tweed coat, or that 
almost imperceptible rip in the seat of that extra pair 
of trousers? Isn’t it quite possible that these may bring 
him some glad tidings, some additional message of 
cheer? My point is this: it doesn’t make any difference 
whether your rating is chalked up beside the basement 
door, or written in grease on the front of your vest, it’s 
all very simple to the beggar who knows his code. 
Not that any of them actually cut me, but when 
I speak of beggars, I don’t mean the out and out “Bums” 
you sometimes meet; I mean the fairly well dressed and 
intelligent looking ones, that make you feel as if they 
were doing you a favor by asking for your help. There’s 
the frail, middle-aged man, for instance, 
who wears an opal scarf pin and bifocal 
glasses, and who tells you that he’s a steel 
worker out of a job; then there’s the nice 
looking youngster with the cooing south- 
ern drawl, who asks you for carfare back 
to Atlanta; there’s the girl 
with the borrowed baby in 
her arms, and the sick hus- 
band in the hospital; there’s Bus \ 
the old lady with the rakish (08/7 7 
bonnet and the goloshes, 
who seems to live with the | 
pigeons around Saint Pat- | 
rick’s Cathedral; there’s the | 
ex-coachman with the hunt- q 
ing ring in his rusty old 
derby, who lost his kingdom 
with the horse; and there 
are enough Chateau Thierry 
heroes to win a dozen wars. 
But why should I 
name any more? The chances 
are that you have a valet 





too; and if you have, I feel quite certain that he has 
made it possible for you at least to scrape up a nodding 
acquaintance with most of the types I have mentioned. 
You may not know it, but perhaps this valet of yours 
is even cleverer than the one who works for me; and 
instead of his only being able to initial you with the horn 
of plenty, as mine does, he may be able to express some 
such pithy legend as “a fool and his money are soon 
parted” with the broccoli stains on the front of your vest. 

The trouble with most of us nowadays is this: we 
accept every hackneyed, trite, and out at the elbow 
quotation as the truth, without using any common sense 
or judgment. At about the same time that I heard that 
old favorite “Beggars cannot be choosers”, I was told 
that storks brought babies; and just think what a calam- 
ity it would have been, had I accepted this disquieting 
myth as a fact. 


Who said that beggars didn’t know 
From whom their richest blessings flow, 
Or that they couldn’t pick and choose 
In such a way as not to lose, 

A single chance to make a coup 

From such as me, or maybe you. 

Was it Bartlett, long since dead, 

Who put this notion in my head, 

Or did I merely just surmise, 

That beggars weren’t so worldly wise? 
P. S. 

But even now I can’t believe, 


I was so easy to deceive. 





It’s all very simple to the beggar who knows the code 
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by 
Grantland Rice 


“Some day our paths will cross again”, 
I said, “beneath these same old skies 
Of blue and silver, dear” —and then 

I read the doubt in your dark eyes, 
As for a breath you turned away 

To watch the sunset’s crimson streams, 
And with bowed head I heard you say 
“This is the journey’s end of dreams”. 





Why is it then I see you still 
Wherever rain-wet roses blow, 

Or where dim moonlight climbs the hill 
As ghosts and shadows come and go? 
And when a song—one song of all— 
Drifts back upon the twilight tide, 
Why is it that I hear you call 

And find a dream is at my side? 


As long as summer skies are blue, 

As long as moonlight floods the glen, 

As long as south winds ripple through 
The trees and speak your name again— 
As long as some remembered song 
Comes back as twilight glows and gleams, | 
You'll find some day—however long— 
There is no journey’s end of dreams. 








T was three o’clock of a blowy Sep- 
tember morning, but hundreds of 
people ran about the beach at New- 

port. . . . Men carried lanterns, which 
burned yellow spots in the velvet black- 
ness. Offshore buoys had been anchored, 
and the sloop, Active, lay near them. 

In their bath-houses Captain Paul 
Boynton and Captain Matthew Webb 
prepared for their great twenty-five mile 
swim . . . an event that had set 
all America by the ears. It was 
not merely the purse of $1,000 
and the side-bet of $500 that made 
the match financially interesting. 
Fortunes had been wagered by 
others than the rivals. 

The Englishman, Webb, who 
had been first to swim the English 
Channel, was stolidly confident. 
He wore only swimming trunks, 
and as he stepped out on the 
sand one of his handlers draped a 
blanket over his muscular shoul- 
ders to protect him from the chill 
of the early morning air. 

Boynton presented a queer ap- 
pearance. He wore a non-sinkable 
pneumatic suit and carried paddles with 
which to propel himself along. Because 
of his apparatus the terms of the match 
called for him to swim twenty-five miles 
while the Briton travelled only twenty. 





HERE was a heavy swell. The 
rivals stepped gingerly into the cold 
water at a signal from Referee Herman 
Oelrichs. . . . The referee’s boat burned 
a blue light . . . and nine 
minutes after the start its 3 
weird glow was reflected on 
the American’s paddles as he 
rounded the first half mile of 
the course. Webb was well be- 
hind, but no doubt of the re- 
sult stirred in his brave heart. 
He was certain the handicap 
alloted him would more than 
balance Boynton’s mechanical 
paddles and buoyant suit. 
The chill of the water was in Webb’s 
bones, but he reflected that it really 
wasn’t as cold as the Channel, after all. 
He would soon warm up to the job... 
and then watch! 
During the second mile the English- 
man gained a little. . . . The sky light- 
ened in the East. Those on the beach 
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and cliffs could catch faint glimpses of 
the famous swimmers, and the wash of 
white spray from their arms and legs. 

Webb decided to take it easy. He 
called for a cigar, and puffed leisurely 
as he floated along with the tide. Every- 
one knew that Matthew Webb was the 
greatest swimmer in the world. . . . Be- 
fore the day was over these Yankees 
would admit it. 





Day broke . . . and the wind came 
roaring in from the sea with a freshen- 
ing pace. The shore was black with knots 
of people, most of whom had brought 
lunch baskets, for the contest was ex- 
pected to take the greater part of the day. 

With five miles of effort behind, Cap- 
tain Boynton had a fine lead, but seemed 
to tire more than his rival in the heavy 
He rested occasionally. Webb 
couldn’r see this . . . but his 
boat pulled beside him fre- 
quently, and informed him 
what was happening. The smile 
under his brine-soaked mus- 
tache widened. He could see no 
reason why he should not win 


sea. 


with comparative ease. 

At seven o'clock Matthew 
ate his breakfast and drank a 
bottle of beer. That heartened 
him still more. The world was 
a bright and happy place in spite of the 
grind ahead. His muscles were alive with 
vitality. .. . His ego was flattered by the 
mass of people on the beach . . . and the 
vehicles crawling the hilly road . . . and 
the cluttered mass of carriages behind 
the Pavilion. They had all come to 


see the man who had swum the 
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English Channel for the first time. 
Three hours later he still surged 
through the waves, strong, confident . . . 
certain that his muscles were better than 
any damned contraptions his rival wore. 
Then . . . for the first time in his life 

. . Matthew Webb was seized with 
violent cramps in the legs. The agony 
was dreadful . . . but worse than that was 
his complete feeling of helplessness. He 
could keep himself 
afloat, but he could- 
n’t keep pace with 
Boynton, there ahead 
of him in the foam. 

His boat pulled 
up beside him. . . . 
After a  minute’s 
conversation Webb 
was dragged over 
the side. No man 
was ever more com- 
pletely broken heart- 
ed over failure. Such 
a thing had never 
happened . . . it 
was inconceivable 
that it should hap- 
pen. First, there was his reputation to 
think of . . . but the money involved 
was no inconsequential matter, either. 

Captain Webb’s handlers were quick 
to seize at straws. They insisted that 
Boynton swim the entire twenty-five miles 
before the purse was awarded him. . 
Perhaps he might suffer such a stroke 
of misfortune as had fallen on the Eng- 
lishman. In that event the money would 
be saved. The referee agreed that this 
was reasonable. 

Boynton was willing enough. Now that 
the burden of competition had been re- 
moved from him he could take his time. 
Webb, lying blanket covered in the cabin 
of the Active, listened to the wash of the 
waves against the hull . . . heartsick, 
disgusted. Later he came on deck, and 
watched the American churn through the 
water in his ridiculous suit and paddles. 


tore day passed ... the sun sank... 
darkness crept over the sea . . . but 
Captain Boynton plugged on steadily .. . 
inexorably. The glory of beating the con- 
queror of the Channel was already his 
. . » but the equally important task of 
getting the fifteen hundred dollars was 
(Continued on page 61) 
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What to do While Waiting for Your 


stop Yalking... 


FTER a delicious but too heavy luncheon, and while 
lighting a fat cigar, casually mention the business 
depression. Promptly wish that you had mentioned 

something else instead, as your companion launches into 
a vigorous discourse on the fundamental causes of the 
depression. Recognize the unfailing symptoms of a man 
who is on his favorite subject, and who is determined to 
hold the floor for some time in spite of any interruptions, 
however persistent. Heave a sigh, bite into your cigar re- 
signedly, and settle back in your chair. 

Let your eyes roam around the room while your com- 
panion draws a word picture of the Stock Market boom 
of 1929. Compare the number of men who are smoking 
cigars with the number who are smoking cigarettes. 
While your companion recounts the fallacies expressed 
by business leaders two years ago, occupy your mind by 
trying to pick out those about you who are lunching with 
their friends, and those who are lunching with their cus- 
tomers. Endeavor to select the prettiest waitress in the 
room during the time which your companion devotes to 
a comparison of the current depression with those of 
earlier years. 

Having exhausted the interest-arousing possibilities of 
your surroundings, turn your attention to your compan- 
ion himself. Compare his gestures with those of the last 
man who talked to you about the depression. Make a 
mental note that he is not pounding the table quite as 
hard as the other fellow did, but that he does excel in 
his facial expressions. Not too openly consulting your 
watch, lay yourself a small bet as to how long it will be 
before your companion mentions the situation in Eng- 
land. Bet yourself that he will take up that subject within 
five minutes. Lose your bet when he doesn’t mention it 
for eight minutes. Try to think about something else. 

At the end of twenty-five minutes, begin to show signs 
of restiveness. Shift about in your chair as your friend 
plunges into a discourse on the National Credit Cor- 
poration. Light another cigar while he enumerates the 
reasons for the plight of the farmer. Take a long drink 
of water while he points out fundamental weaknesses of 
our banking system. Yawn openly. 

At the end of thirty minutes, decide that your com- 
panion is a bore. Five minutes later, conclude that he is 
also a fool. Still later, reach the final conclusion that he 
is an ass as well as a bore and a fool. Think up stronger 
terms to apply to him. 

Snap to attention when your companion inadvertently 
interrupts his discourse to take a drink of water. Seize 
the opportunity to begin your own statement of the 
fundamental causes of the depression. Continue speak- 
ing steadily for a solid hour. 








































































































































































































































































































The Letters 


My Dear Daughter: 


You ask me to write to your principal and give my 
consent to your dropping mathematics. My dear child, I 
shall give not only my consent but my hearty approval. 
The whole country has been studying mathematics since 
the Fall of 1929 and look where it has landed us. The 
truth is, I didn’t know you were studying mathematics. I 
thought from your applications for week-end trips you 
were majoring in geography and applied transportation. 

About all the mathematics you will ever need will be 
on a restaurant check and the waiter adds that up. 

You say you would like to substitute the history of art. 
That suits me, provided it shows on your face the next 
time I meet you <t the train. The great artists always 
practiced restraint, you know. 

You mention casually that the history of art is an 
extra but you do not say how much it is per century. 
[ll try to carry you up to the Italian Primitives and if 
any of the current prosperity plans happen to work 
maybe we can take in the Pre-Raphaelites. 

But are you sure you are keeping up with your Eng- 


plinth 


Nee Nee eT les 


lish? I notice you write “Can I have my allowance a 
month early?” instead of “May I” have it? The answer 
is, “You can’t.” 

And what about your French? Your last few letters 
haven’t been sprinkled with French phrases. 

Did I tell you your little brother Jimmy has made the 
High School basketball team? Yes. He’s a little young to 
be away from home all the time but the coach promises 
to see that he writes regularly. 

The Smith boy who gave you such a rush last Sum- 
mer is getting ahead fast. He is parking cars down at 
the entrance of the New Paradise Theatre. He put ours 
away the other night and I asked him how it was going. 
He said, “Fine; nobody pays by check for parking.” 

He says he can afford to play along with this theatre 
parking for a while, but he’s got his eye on a depart- 
ment store entrance where he says a smart fellow will 
make a fortune one of these days putting up autogiros 
with umbrella attachments for old ladies on rainy days. 

The poor fellow just missed a good job not long ago. 
The local radio station wanted a man to broadcast foot- 
ball games and young Smith thought he had the place 

when the owners discovered he knew 
something about the game. 

RS Your Affectionate Father, 

~ McCready Huston. 





“Don’t shake so loud— 
the Howards will be coming over.” 














SONNY AND PATRICIA. 





", . . Sunday school in twenty minutes, Sonny!” 


“Lissen to that girl! Sunday school in twenny minutes—an’ me down in the 
middle of the ocean!” 








OVEMBER 27.—This morning a long lecture from Samuel 
on the beauties of humility, delivered with tongue in 
cheek, too, and all because of my simple announcement 

that it was beyond my comprehension how anybody who knew 
me could dislike me, which, albeit God’s truth, Sam does please 
to consider an unseemly utterance in the first person, and I 
had liefer have had from him a whole-hearted agreement, even 
accompanied by a slight slapping of his thighs. But I did say 
naught, going on with my breakfast of melon and sausage 
cakes just as though he were not present, having learned that 
if the wretch cannot talk about one thing he will talk about 
another, and it is small matter to me whether it be the folly 
of my friends or the intellectual complexities of the Nicene 
Creed, so long as he punctuates his discourse with humour and 
historical allusion, nor was I surprised, neither, when he did 
hit a human level at the conclusion of a speech which would 
have been a credit to Emerson or Sainte-Beuve with the simple 
question, “Who do you think doesn’t like you?” Looking 
through the journals, amazed that at a time when the asperities 
of life are too much for many of us to bear, there are persons 
in town who seek editorial advice on the proper raiment to 
wear to “Mourning Becomes Electra”. Lord! never again shall 
I bemoan the deficiencies of my own wardrobe after hearing 
how far Gandhi got in court circles with naught save a loin 
cloth and a sheet. Close to tears over the accounts of Geraldine 
Farrar’s successful song recital, and was somehow minded of 
the time when I did burst into a sob at a baseball story wrote 
by Grantland Rice to chronicle a world series victory of the 
Giants over the Athletics, and how I did break down complete- 
ly at the assertion: “Only one man could have done this thing. 
That man was Christy Mathewson, greatest of pitchers and 
grandest of veterans.” The telephone a-ringing all day, to 
my great distraction, causing me to ponder the vitality of 
the old report that the insanity rate was highest amongst the 
wives of New England farmers because of their complete 
isolation from their kind, forasmuch as sympathy with them 
does seem a jest to a city matron of these days who is even 
moderately popular. This night I did see Helen Hayes give a 
fine performance in “The Good Fairy”, and was astonished 
when Gilbert Miller, the producer, did appear before the cur- 
tain to tell how he had persuaded Molnar to add an epilogue 
to his sardonic story so that audiences might go home with 
hope in their hearts, and was so taken up with pondering 
Molnar’s probable reaction to such a request that the glamor- 
ous ending went for naught with me, and I shall always re- 
member Walter Connolly using the little pencil-sharpener 
of his dreams for the first and last time in his life, which I 
am sure is what the great dramatist would have me do. Afeter- 
wards to the Tylers, where I did eat creamed oysters and salad 
and an ice, like a fool, and Jerome Kern played us some of his 
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lovely score for “The Cat and the Fiddle”, 
and Leonard Hanna, apropos of Raymond 
Massey’s presence, did tell of a chain store 
millionairess who, hearing that some of her 
acquaintances were going to the theatre to 
see “Hamlet” had quoth, “‘Hamlet’— 
what a funny name for a play!” Delighted 
also to meet Rufus King, who writes such 
good murder stories, and was disconsolate when he confided 
that he had not brought one along in his pocket. 


lg pore 28.—In fine fettle this morning over the follow. 
ing paragraph in a letter from a casualty company :“You 
do not have to be killed to secure the indemnity, but if you 
are killed, it pays for that too. So you have protection whether 
you live or die.” And I was minded of the old Negro who 
gave small thought to insuring his burial expenses through a 
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firm conviction that organized society 
would not leave him lying in the street. 
All the advertisements now are filled with 
much appeal, Sam reading aloud to me 
that even a wig may be had for the small 
outlay of seven dollars and fifty cents, 
knowing me to have the type of mind which 
would regret the lack of a need for one. 
Lydia Loomis in early, full of details about an encounter with 
a traffic officer in the dialogue of which she did emerge so 
triumphant that, since she had a summons in her bag withal, 
I could but point out Florence Sivertson’s animadversion that 
some people live to a ripe old age whilst others talk back to the 
police. Moreover, I did ascribe her jubilation to a compen- 
satory mechanism set in motion by the financial antics of her 
mother, who, poor old woman, is in such straits on the Con- 
tinent that she is now down to one gigolo. Up and out to do 





he Florida season EVER open?” 


my marketing, deriving such an impetus from conversing 
with the vendors of meat and vegetables that I am inclined 
to set even greater store by Dr. Richardson’s high opinion of 
the rediscovery of the obvious, and my joy in besting one mer- 
chant’s argument on the price of eggs was so great that I was 
inclined to ring him up and tell him of his error until stern 
reflection convinced me that such a gesture would lose me one 
cent on the transaction, the cost of telephoning being what 
it is. Samuel does not think so highly of my recent incursions 
into the depots of our provender, feeling that it is more 
economical for me to order over a wire than to stray into em- 
poriums featuring tins with attractive labels and odd pots of 
cheese, so that I have been obliged to promise to take Katie’s 
list firmly in my hand and to wear blinkers. 


ie res 29.—Marge Boothby in betimes, surcharged 
with an idea to go to the South Sea Islands, and Sam 
was for speeding her off, regardless of his lack of data about 
good hotels, forasmuch as he thinks that the rules of primitive 
society, with their strict injunctions concerning who should 
speak to whom, would be the ideal thing for Marge, who is 
so likely to say what comes into her mind that many of her 
closest friends feel, during many of her impromptu discourses, 
as if they were riding on a roller coaster, with small ideas about 
the bends in the road. But I did caution Sam about Marge’s 
inherent propensity to be rescued, which would take both of 
us considerably out of our way, even with all expenses paid and 
a chance at finding out what Will Beebe was up to, so we 
did persuade her to the advantages of a quiet winter in town, 
with assurances that she would have no commerce with stray 
Hindoos, however fashionable. Moreover, I did feel that if I 
asked Marge to stay for luncheon and could put an unabashed 
consumption of Hollandaise sauce on a basis which would 
satisfy her innermost scruples, we should have small trouble 
with her during the winter, albeit there are times when I 
could wish that a charlatan would marry her for her money 
so that we should then be contending with something that 
was not a phantom. A letter today from George Stark of 
Detroit, and one sentence of it struck me as specially adroit: 
“Let us hope for better times, and never mind the morals.” 
The afternoon long, because of the undesirability of going any- 
where in the snow, so I did spend it on the chaise-longue, pon- 
dering this and that, in especial the great good fortune of New 
England families who have such beautiful heirlooms because 
they were poor and could never afford to buy anything new, 
an heritage which is wonderingly ascribed to “taste” by many 
of the prosperous spouses with whom their descendants have 
intermarried. Reading also in Oliver Herford’s “The Deb’s 
Dictionary”, and was delighted with his definition of an idiot 
as a person of average intelligence. 
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life in the news..at home..abroad 


The Useful Citizen 
LONDON—The following chemical 


analysis of the human body was given 
by Dr. F. E. Lawson in a lecture tonight: 

The average man, weighing 140 
pounds, is composed of enough water 
to fill a ten-gallon barrel, enough fat 
for seven cakes of soap, enough carbon 
for 9,000 lead pencils, enough phos- 
phorus to make 2,200 match heads, 
sufficient magnesium for one dose of 
salts, enough iron to make one medium- 
sized nail, sufficient lime to whitewash a 
chicken coop and enough sulphur to rid 
one dog of fleas. 

The whole at present prices here could 
be bought for five shillings, about $1 
at present exchange. The value is much 
the same, the lecturer said, whether the 
body is that of a village idiot or an 


Einstein. 





Burn Clean Down 


SAN FRANCISCO—When _fire- 
men answered an alarm at a million- 
dollar theater, the janitor would not 
let them enter until they had carefully 
wiped their feet. He explained that he 
had “just cleaned the carpets.” 


Prosperity Symptom 
OAKLAND, CALIF.—N ob od y 


wants a wolf at the door these days. 

This discovery was made by “Boots,” 
full grown wolf which escaped from the 
city zoo, wandered in the wide open 
spaces, but returned to seek the shelter of 
his cage. 

Dirty, crestfallen and hungry “Boots” 
opened the door of his cage himself, 
entered and made himself at home after 
days of wandering. 


In Memoriam 
NEW YORK—The search for treas- 


ure in the sixty-five trunks stored by 
Mrs. Ida Wood, ninety-three year old 





eccentric, proved a distinct surprise. The 
trunks were mostly filled with bars of 
soap bearing the labels of hotels all over 
the world. 





High Cost of Oblivion 
PETERSBURG—Clyde Spade, night 


fireman at the city waterworks here is 
a heavy sleeper, and an ordinary alarm 
clock has no effect on him—unless it 
hits him. He has contrived an apparatus 
that would have awakened even Rip Van 
Winkle. 

When the alarm goes off, a spool 
revolves winding a wire, which is at- 
tached to the trigger of a mouse trap. 
The wire trips the mouse trap, making 
an electrical connection with a large auto- 
mobile horn which can be heard for a 
quarter of a mile. That awakens Spade 
and he goes about his work. 


Waste of Breath 
CHICAGO—George B. Safford, su- 


perintendent of the State Anti-Saloon 
League, spoke on prohibition before a 
group of University of Chicago students. 
A poll of the wet-dry sentiment in the 
audience was taken before and after 
the speech. The vote was exactly the 
same. 


Publie lls 
MARCELINE, MO.—Dr. Olaf Put- 


nam decided to forgive his patients who 
owed him money. So he published their 
names, with the amount of debt, in the 
weekly “News”, seventy-five names each 
week. 


Who Said Two Are Better 
Than One? 
BOLZANO, ITALY—A two-headed 


goat was born here some weeks ago. It 
had but one stomach and couldn’t be 
persuaded not to eat with both heads. It 
died of indigestion. 


Putting Trouble Within 
Reach Of All 


BOMBAY—If Mahatma Gandhi 
wins self-government for India, he is 
going to reduce the fees of profes- 
sional men to the same level as thes 
wages of laborers, he announces. Doctors 
will be required to charge ten cents a. 
visit, and the maximum fee of an at- 
torney will be fifty cents. 


Social Problem Solved 


WASHINGTON—The government 
pointed out that though it is perfectly 
legal to roll your own cigarets to escape 
paying the tax of thirty cents per hun- 
dred, you are not permitted to give these 
cigarets away. If you do, you are a man- 
ufacturer, and subject to the revenue 
law. 


New Magazine Coming? 


MADISON, WIS.—Lucien M. 
Hanks, Jr., graduate of the University 
of Wisconsin, wrote a senior thesis con- 
taining a record of responses of students 
and faculty members to various humor- 
ous stories. . . . He found that jokes 
please most when brief—and obscene. 


Forgotten Money 


NEW YORK—In the banks of this 
city there are more than $1,000,000 in 
unclaimed deposits, including those of 
churches, schools and social clubs. Ad- 
dresses are given from all over the world. 
The last known residence of one de- 
positor is Sing Sing Prison. 


bees gt 


No Answer 


LONDON—In order to promote the 
use of the telephone the Post Office De- 
partment used a postmark on letters with 
the inscription “You’re wanted on the 
telephone” as a slogan. Many people 
in the rural districts were not used to 
modern advertising methods and travel- 
ed miles to get to a phone. Postal author- 
ities have had many requests for rebate 
of fares. 
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“Now tell me, is it or is it not, your ambition to become a fireman: 























ist. Better get your Christmas bills together and reshingle 
the chicken coop. This is the only good day in the month for 
reshingling chicken coops. Tomorrow you’ve got to dig a 
copper mine. Good day to throw Taurus (The Bull). 


2nd. To some this day will bring experiences of a psychic 
nature. In other words, don’t be alarmed if you meet your 
great grandmother puttering around the room dressed in an 


old sheet. 


3rd. Success will attend undertakings begun on this day (except 
trying to pick the caramels out of a box of assorted chocolates) . 
It is a good time for short journeys, travel, matters connected 
with agriculture, matters not connected with agriculture and 


for mining. 


4th. This is a lousy day for matters connected with mining. 
Not so good for restringing tennis rackets, either. Beware 
a short, thick-set man, with close-cropped teeth, selling alleged 
whisk brooms to work his way through college. 


Sth. In the morning progress will be retarded because of va- 
rious obstacles and minor annoyances. When she goes out 
for lunch you can continue with agriculture, mining, clerical 
work, correspondence, love affairs and travel. 


6th. Hasty and rash tendencies in the morning are likely to 
lead to accidents and results which will occasion remorse. Wait 
until the afternoon, when hasty and rash tendencies will lead 
to accidents which will occasion agriculture, mining, clerical 
work, correspondence, love affairs and travel. 


7th. Rained all day. Went to Aunt Sarah’s for lunch. Met 
the most wonderful man from Yale. Oh, Diary! I’m so thrilled! 


8th. A good time to travel. The pattern of the Bermuda Islands 
is that of the rainbow (beware of rainbows). The glorious 
blue sky; the sub-tropical ocean and inlets ever changing their 
hues (beware of hves) of turquoise, opal, jade and mauve (be- 
ware of Charles Evans Hues and mauve). 


9th. I was wrong about yesterday. Cassiopeia’s Chair was in 
the wrong quarter of the Heavens for ocean travel. (It needs 
reseating, too.) If you went to Bermuda yesterday disregard 
this. I’m sorry—it was a better day for soldering loose joints. 


10th. The morning is good for travel. If you’ve got an ap- 
pointment you’d better cancel it right away and get started 
for Buffalo. It is also good for agriculture. Maybe you can 
kill two birds with one stone and go to Buffalo on a reaper 


and binder. 
llth. This is a bad day to travel underwater. 


12th. Good for travel, correspondence and planting Winter 
wheat. Good for clerical work. Good for Lindbergh! Any 
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connection with solicitors and agents will be successful and 
advantageous. (Listen to me!—and only last Oct. 8th I bought 
a wine brick which turned out to be nothing but a first edition 
of Shakespeare.) 





13th. This is a good day for chestnuts to ripen. Pack your 
autumn suit in moth balls before 2 P. M. and beware the 
advice of friends or business associates. It is a bad day on 
which to repair a wheelbarrow. 





14th. Inclines to study of metaphysical subjects and the in- 
vestigation of astrology. You’d better let that stuff alone, 
though, and get that suit packed in moth balls. 


15th. If this day falls on a Friday it will be difficult to remove 
the fish bones from your throat. Don’t light three on a step- 
ladder, and if you should spill some salt throw a haywagon 
over your left shoulder. 


16th. Good for artistic pursuits bringing inspiration and cre- 
ative ability. In other words, try adding the juniper after you’ve 
put in the glycerine, instead of before. 


17th. Avoid sudden changes. An auspicious day for travel. 
N. B.: A good way to do this is to pack your grip, say good- 
bye and run around the dining room table. Avoid ash-tray 
breath. 


18th. Brings much activity, impulse and excitement. Loosen 
the clothing about the neck, administer the whites of eggs and 
dash cold water in the face. Don’t forget Mamma’s birthday. 






19th. Not much good for anything but a sort of gap between 
the 18th and 20th. 






20th. The afternoon is favorable for building a rabbit hutch 
and tearing the shingles off Wednesday’s chicken coop. 


21st. Avoid all rash and hasty tendencies in the afternoon when 
you’re attending to your agriculture, mining, clerical work, 
correspondence, love affairs and travel, and eschew disputes 
and pepsin gum after meals. 


22nd. Be careful not to offend those with whom you are inti- 
mately related—Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo.—Advt. 
This is a good day to sit and look out of the window at your 
agriculture. 


23rd. Avoid dealings with all untrustworthy people in the 
morning. Travel by water at noon. Avoid agents and solicitors 
in the afternoon (after you’ve docked). In the evening you'll be 
on-your way to Pittsburgh with a dark, thick-cropped man. 


24th. This day inclines to small-pox. I’m disgusted with you. 
For the rest of the month go to bed and pull the covers over 


Jack “Krishna” Cluett. 


your head. 





















“Honest, ’'m broke—but I'll rec- 
ommend this street to my 
friends.” 








The harpist walks in his sleep. 
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The India rubber man has a flat. 





“Pll teach you to bust in here and wake up the baby!” 
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The woman who didn’t have a dog. 



































HIS is not a short story. It has no plot. It is simply 
a report on a conversation which throws a sidelight 
on Thursday. 

We were discussing the seven days of the week. 

I favored Wednesday. “Because,” I said, “it keeps 
the week-ends apart. If there were no Wednesdays, then 
where should we be?” 

Another liked Monday best. “You get up on Mon- 
day,” he said, “and you haven’t seen every movie in 
town.” 

“I’m for Sunday,” said one. “On Sunday you know 
for certain there will be six more days before another 
Saturday night.” 

Then Joe Blevins looked about and began: 

“Come rain, come snow,” said Joe, “come sleet, come 
hail, there is no finer day in any week than Thursday.” 

Addie Blevins, his wife, nodded approval. 

“Come to yourself, Blevinses,” I said. “Thursday is 
no bowl of cherries. Thursday is dinner out. It’s the 
cook’s day off.” 

“That’s why we like it,” said Addie. “Dinner out, 
you know.” 

“From coast to coast,” said Joe, 
who writes advertising for an oil 
company, “and from the Canadian 
border to the Gulf of Mexico, 
Thursday is the cook’s day off. 
Thursday is the day for dinner out.” 

“We enjoy it,” said Addie. 

“You Blevinses,” I said, “are un- 
dermining the foundation of our 
civilization. The foundation is the 
family. It rests on home cooking.” 

Addie and Joe smiled. “Home 
cooking,” they said, “holds the 
family together nicely six days a 
week. The younger members want 
curb service, but that doesn’t matter. 
Here’s the point: Have you ever 
compared the disadvantages of the 
six dinners at home with the advan- 
tages of the Thursday dinner at a 
hotel or restaurant?” 

I said I had not. 

“The restaurant waiter,” said 
Addie, “does not whisper in my ear: 
‘Dinner is all ready to put on the 
table, Missus, but there ain’t no 
cream. Can Mr. Blevins run to the 
delicatessen and get some?’ ” 

“And the waiter,” said Joe, “does 
not glare if we eat all of his favorite 
dish. He doesn’t expect us to leave 
anything for his dinner. There is no 





Hooray for Thursday! 





. . ° ° 
“It's no use, young man, I will not buy any college magazines.” 





need to say to him: ‘My, what a small 
steak! I’m afraid we have eaten it all. 
You'll just have to look in the ice box 
and see if you can find something for yourself.’ ” 

“Nor,” said Addie, becoming enthusiastic, “are there 
any qualms about not eating all the steak. We don’t 
care what the waiter carries home with him wrapped in 
a suspicious looking package. We leave as much steak 
as we please. We leave it and go about our business. 
There is no need to remain a couple of hours until the 
waiter is off duty and then go peep in the ice box.” 

“And,” said Joe, “we don’t have to eat all the vege- 
tables and roast lamb to keep from having lamb stew the 
following day. Furthermore, if I have a particularly fine 
dinner in a restaurant I can enjoy it without fear. The 
dinner does not necessarily mean that Addie is going to 
ask for a new fur coat.” 

“On the other hand,” said Addie, “if the waiter brings 
us burned toast Joe doesn’t frown at me. It doesn’t re- 
mind him that I am useless, just like the rest of my 
family. He doesn’t start in on me and wind up with my 
most distant cousins, who should be in the penitentiary.” 

“What does he do?” I asked. 

“Eats the burned toast and leaves the waiter a tip,” 


said Addie. —Tom Sims. 








War... Taxes... Mrs. President... by E. 8. Martin 





Japan in Manchuria 


HAT would you do about 

Japan if you had the job? 
It does not look easy. For that 
matter the current jobs that employ 
the administration abound in dif- 
ficulties and so far as hard work 
goes President Hoover and Sec- 
retary Stimson earn their pay. Japan 
needs land, Manchuria needs popu- 
lation, China needs peace, so does 
everybody else. 

If Japan will be satisfied with a 
fair deal, that can probably be pro- 
vided for her except for such dis- 
turbance as proceeds out of China’s 
present chaotic political state. There 
are difficulties about pacifying Asia 
from London, Geneva and Wash- 
ington so that the case makes more 
for contemplation and meditation 
than for action. The temptation is 
towards letting nature take its 
course, but who can suppose that 
that would lead to settle conditions. 
Who can tell where Japan would 
stop except as a consequence of 
remonstrance from the Western 
world. A helpless China, an acquisi- 
tive Japan, an India almost in revo- 
lution, and vast Russia bristling with 
jealous vigilance, contemplating it 
all with her claws out and eager to 
inoculate the world with fits, make 
a political picture which has a great 
deal to do with the restoration of 
tranquillity and prosperity in this 


world. 


Waste and Taxes 


E are told from time to time 

how much the Great War cost 
—two or three hundred billions, as 
estimated—and wise people tell us 
we are paying now for all that 
waste. The ordinary mind can dwell 
upon that suggestion for some time 
without being conscious of in- 
creased understanding. However, the 
War was an enormous waste, or at 
least expenditure of human effort, 
a. good deal was blown apart or 
blown away that has had, or will 


have to be, replaced in due time. 

But what about the cost of the 
enormous changes in human life and 
the apparatus of operating it which 
had been going on with an espe- 
cially exhilarated activity since this 
present century began? Motor cars 
have come since then. Of course they 
had already become prevalent by 
1914. Roads up and down the coun- 
try have been made over to an 
enormous extent and at enormous 
expense. Habits of life have been 
changed, the limits of expectation 
have been pushed clear back but 
never without increased expenditure. 
We have a great deal that we did 
not have, we expect enormously more 
than we used to and we have to 
have a lot more money to pay for it. 


Destruction by Taxes 


The waste of the War one could 
see in the cost of projectiles, of all 
war material, the cost of fighting 
men in pay, in keep and repairs, the 
cost of destruction—vessels sunk, 
towns wiped out, mutilation of com- 
batants and all that, but what about 
the cost of these other changes in 
life not particularly related to the 
Great War? One reads in the papers 
of buildings a little out of date in 
New York being torn down and 
their sites left bare to avoid taxa- 
tion. When what was on the land 
could not pay the tax just now, to 
save money, destroy it! One is told 
in the veracious columns of the 
newspaper that building demolition 
in New York has exceeded new 
building. To have to pull down rea- 
sonably good buildings to escape 
destructive taxation comes pretty 
near to matching what is done by 
war. 

The predatory insect that seems 
most to threaten human life just 
now is not the Hessian fly, nor the 
Japanese beetle, nor the anopheles 
mosquito, but TAXES. Taxes due 
to entrusting taxing power to irre- 
sponsible and extravagant people, 


who find a profit for themselves, 
political or fiscal, in profuse ex- 
penditure of taxpayers’ money. Just 
now, any expenditure that seems to 
provide employment is excused, but 
in such matters as road building 
there is a profusion which very com- 
monly exceeds the need and in a 
good many instances is ruinous. Yet, 
of course, the roads are popular. In 
New York of course there is ex- 
travagance, of course there is graft, 
lots of it; so also in Chicago and 
most cities. It is no doubt a con- 
sequence of the great tidal wave of 
expenditure which broke two years 
ago. 

Of course there must be taxes; 
nothing else being, as reputed, so 
sure to meet expectation except 
death. Of course they are likely to 
be heavy for some years to come, 
but there need not be extravagant 
waste or graft in this country on 
the present scale. People love to be 
generous with other people’s money. 
From the same source they like to 
meet the claims of their own imagina- 
tion, but unless we practice some 
thrift we shall not come out at all 
where we would wish to. 


Next—M*rs. President 


HEN Senator Caraway in 

Arkansas died Governor Par- 
nell of that State announced that 
“the office belonged to Senator Car- 
away who went before the people 
and received their endorsement for 
it and his widow is rightly entitled 
to succeed him in it.” So he appoint- 
ed her Senator from Arkansas to 
fill out her husband’s term or till a 
new election. 

That is a curious addition to the 
apparatus of government in these 
States; most curious. By extending 
its application a little way we can be 
rid of the bother of electing a Vice- 
President since the principle that the 
widow succeeds to the job must be as 
applicable in Washington as it is 
in Little Rock. 
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OU leave New York on the first of July when the 
*¥ sin sizzles and the asphalt melts and the figures 

on Broadway have the languid, blurred outlines of 
a slow motion picture. You come back on the first of 
August, and the horizon still sizzles and the asphalt is 
still soft and Broadway’s parade is, if possible, more 
languid and more wilted than ever. As far as any visible 
change in the scene goes, that month might have been 
represented by the length of time it takes to post a letter 
and return to the same warm and drowsy room you left 
five minutes before. 

A few days later, however, you begin to sense an in- 
tangible, haunting difference not reflected in the brassy 
glare of a sun which still belongs to midsummer. It is 
not only a matter of a few stray tweeds among the chif- 
fons of the shop windows or the autumn magazine covers 
(that invincible magazine cover girl has stopped drifting 
in a canoe and has taken to raking fallen leaves) or even 
the dim mutter of rehearsals behind the locked doors 
of the closed theatres or the tuning up of instruments 
in orchestras muted for many months. It is as vague 
as the fugitive whiffs of wood-smoke which can arise 
suddenly out of gasoline fumes but it brings, for an- 
other year, a promise of a new season for the seven 
lively arts and for the few that have inadvertently grown 
grey. A promise, it is sad to report, that is always so much 
more provocative and glamourous than any actual sea- 
son could possibly be. 

It is just as well to remember this from year to year, 
thus sparing yourself the shock of realizing all over 
again that all seasons look good when they are far away. 
There are few plays that justify that breathless moment 
between the darkening of the theatre and the first dim 
rise of the footlights, there are few new books that can 
meet the rapturous descriptions on their jackets and, 
while music remains reasonably constant because of the 
steady flame of its established masters, the operatic “nov- 
elties” and the importations in the performer and com- 
poser line often expire with the feeble hiss of a defective 
rocket. It is cheering to recall however, that this disillu- 
sionment is never complete; that first flutter of expecta- 
tion is always justified by the memory of something in the 
books you have read or the plays or operas you have seen 
which remains long after the season has closed. From the 
hoardings of an entirely personal memory, we record 
the following: 

Up to a certain point, the dramatic season was a dis- 
tressing one even for these lean and hungry days. Never 
have we seen so many hopeless little plays dashed up on 
the merciless rocks of Broadway or heard so many fretful 
wails from bored and irritated critics. Until, after some 
deliberation, the massive play now currently known 
as “Eugene O’Neill’s masterpiece” was hoisted into the 





Manh allan Besents ... by Auison SMITH 


Guild Theatre and the spell of apathy was broken. 
“Mourning Becomes Electra” provided the greatest in- 
centive toward reviving a dead issue; that of active if 
not violent controversy. Not that there was any such 
dissension among the critics—in one voice the gentlemen 
of the press hailed the piece as a superb blending of 
grandeur and ecstasy. But the later report from the 
average man in the lobby was by no means unanimous 
and the very mention of this triolgy based on its Greek 
structure, is warranted to start a fight in any gathering. 
At the moment it is a favorite topic for discussion at 
dinner parties after which half the guests leave not 
speaking to the other half, including the host and hostess. 
At the theatre however, the aisles are packed with eager 
devotees who are willing to stand from five-thirty 
until eleven which somehow seems to leave the last laugh 
with Mr. O’Neill, the critics and the Theatre Guild. 

The Guild followed up this triumph with a play 
which has met with a less spectacular but still remarkable 
success. Robert Sherwood’s “Reunion in Vienna” is a 
half rueful, half hilarious study of a group of shabby 
relics from the royalist régime who gather in the faded 
elegance of the Hotel Socher (thinly disguised as the 
“Hotel Lucher”) in an attempt to recapture the grace 
of old order, now forever vanished. Its main motif car- 
ries Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne through the 
spirited steps of a gay and sophisticated romance and 
to this extent, the play is sheer comedy. But the under- 
lying theme catches with tender fidelity the tragedy of 
the tottering nobility still living in the after-glow of hap- 
pier days—the moth-eaten impoverished ex-Counts and 
Countesses who arrive in their bedraggled ancient finery 
to toast “His Imperial Majesty, Franz Josef” with a 
heart-breaking gesture out of the past. When we add 
that most of this scene is played to the nostalgic strains 
of the “Beautiful Blue Danube” off-stage, you will un- 
derstand why we spent part of the time mopping our 
eyes in the intervals between spontaneous laughter. It is 
a beautiful piece of work—wise, witty and compassion- 
ate—and makes for one of the most enchanting evenings 
the theatre has known in many seasons. 


MONG the other new productions which should 
be starred for the trusting theatre-goer are 
“Brief Moment” enlivened by sardonic comments from 
Alexander Woollcott, Elmer Rice’s crafty tale of a 
lawyer called “Counsellor-at-Law”, the touching and 
ingenious character study in “Cynara” which Har- 
wood and Gore-Browne have created and which Philip 
Merivale has so subtly carried out and the lovely, lilting 
score by Jerome Kern in “The Cat and the Fiddle.” 
All things considered, dawn has risen on a theatrical sea- 
son which at first seemed doomed to perpetual gloom. 
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HOSE literary teas which serve as a more or less ac- 

curate barometer in the publisher’s world, were glad- 
dened by the arrival of three life-sized lions in one month 
—William Faulkner, A. A. Milne and H. G. Wells. Mr. 
Faulkner, who apparently only came for the ride and to 
see his friends, was plunged into a state of pardonable 
bewilderment by the clatter of excitement over his three 
best known books: “Sanctuary”, “The Sound and the 
Fury” and “As I Lay Dying.” Mr. Milne professed a 
suave if shy interest in his first reception here. It was 
based chiefly on the publication of his first novel “Two 
People”; an archly sentimental romance of an adoring 
husband married to a beautiful moron called Sylvia. 
Obviously you are expected to idolize this divine creature 
as ardently as her devoted mate does; we tried our best 
but the result was a prodigious yawn. Under all the 
pretty play of sentiment, however, there is an occasional 
note of cynicism, indicating that Mr. Milne could be as 
bored with Sylvia as we were. It is the same note that 
dominated his penetrating play, “The Truth About 
Blayds” which, so far as we know, has not again been 
sounded in his gentle saccharine etudes. The avoidance 
of it has always been a source of wonder and irritation 
to us, assuming that Mr. Milne dislikes the word “whim- 
sical” as much as he says he does. 

Mr. Wells met his reception here with genial patience 
although he did complain mildly of being dragged up 
to the top of the Empire State Building when what he 
really wanted to see was the University of Wisconsin. 
It was after his departure that his new book came out— 
two bulky volumes called “The Work, Wealth and 
Happiness of Mankind”. It is anything but casual read- 
ing for the layman in economics; it demands a degree of 
concentration almost impossible in the merry-go-round 
of Manhattan activities. In fact an ocean liner should 
be presented with every copy of the book. Nevertheless, 
the most detached inspection reveals a wealth of observa- 
tion and invincible hope for the betterment of mankind 
that is irresistibly exciting. The chapters on Hetty Green 











and Henry Ford alone are masterpieces of character 
analysis and present a final answer to those peevish read- 
ers who are continually wishing that H. G. Wells would 
stop trying to save the world and go back to rewriting 


“Mr. Polly.” 


USIC, as we have noted, has the immense advan- 
tage of a perpetual flame, fed by its eternal com- 
posers. A great play (always excepting those of that in- 
destructible figure known as “the Bard”) usually dies 
with its season but Wagner’s “Ring” goes on forever with 
fresh ecstasy at each hearing. For all that, a new produc- 
tion in the concert or opera houses is an occasion for ex- 
cited anticipation and this year the little group of palpi- 
tating music lovers are in luck. Two new operas have 
emerged to the accompaniment of cheers that are only too 
rare from this most exacting and conservative of audi- 
ences. One is known (briefly) as “Schwanda der Dudel- 
sackpfeifer” and awoke the crowded and skeptical Metro- 
politan Opera House to spontaneous outbursts of delight. 
“Dudelsackpfeifer” is apparently what the Germans call 
a bagpiper “for short” and the libretto is based on a folk 
tale through which a Czech pied piper lures the peasantry 
into fantastic and hilarious adventures. The plot, a joy- 
ous thing in itself, is wreathed with robust and beguiling 
melodies which are frankly tuneful and unabased under 
the vogue for what Mr. Woollcott in “Brief Moment” 
bitterly describes as “shapeless music.” 

Later Mr. Stokowski arrived from Philadelphia tri- 
umphantly bearing his entire orchestra for a production 
of “Wozzeck” which had already found fame in his 
home town. It is the brief, staccato study of a doomed 
soldier who has fallen into the clutches of a fiendish 
doctor and ends as the helpless victim of his evil experi- 
ments. The combination of the macabre plot, the omi- 
nous music and the fantastic sets by Robert Edmond Jones 
gives a nightmare quality to the piece which left us shak- 
ing at the knees but gratefully carrying an unforgettable 
memory out into the prosaic clamour of Broadway. 


rs Seu! aie 


“Yeah things are pickin’ up, Slim. The horse wrangler sold three drawings last month. The cook 


sold a scenario an’ I unloaded two short stories.” 











Y Movies: 
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e Personal Gossip e 


AVING heard all the dirt about 

Joan Crawrorp and Douc.as 
FarrBaNnks, Jr. I had lunch with them 
at Pierre’s just to find out how soon she 
would have her baby and when they 
would be divorced. The lunch was a com- 
plete failure. After giving up my valu- 
able time for this mission, imagine my 
annoyance when I found these two liv- 
ing in the same suite and pretending to 
be on friendly terms. “Just a stall,” I says 
to myself . . . so I keeps my attitude. 
“When are you two going to be di- 
vorced?” I asked, quick, like a reporter. 
“Almost any minute now,” said Joan, 
taking one arm from around Doug’s 
neck. “Yes,” said Doug, with a touch 
of bitterness, the way they do “a touch 
of bitterness” at Warners, “We would 
have done it long ago, but we . . . well, 
confidentially, there is something we can- 
not agree on,” and he pushed her gently 
off his lap. “It is true, Harry,” Joan 
sighed, focusing those eyes on me sadly 
and damn near knocking me out of my 
seat. “This—this thing is keeping us to- 
gether and wrecking our lives!” Her slim 
figure quivered with emotion. I was frank- 
ly embarrassed but I remembered the old 
magazine and blurted, “Well, what is 
this misunderstanding?” At which they 
turned to me together and said in chorus, 
“We can’t decide who will get the baby!” 
And with that they fell into each other’s 
arms in a rude, raucous fit of laughter, 
and as I strode angrily from the room the 
sound of their whoops followed me out 
into the elevator. 

Well, if they think they can kid me 
they’re crazy, I'll bet they do have a 
baby some day. And here’s a tip for 
you, Joan and Doug .. . if you keep on 
being happy together people will stop 
talking about you . . . and then where 
will you be? 


EVERAL ladies of the screen are 
wearing long faces since GARY 
Cooper decided to extend his European 
visit for several weeks in order to accom- 
pany an exploration party up the Nile. 


It is understood that his doctor advised 
the trip, so Paramount consented and will 
probably postpone the production date on 
his next picture, which will be “Broken 
Wings.” Do.tores Dev Rio is on the 
books for the femme lead. 


TIYHE ditty “Delicious,” written by 

George and Ira Gershwin for the 
Janet GayNor-CHARLEY FARRELL: 
picture of that name, will be a hit. Catchy 
tune and swell lyrics in the chorus that 
. “You’re so de-li-shee-us, and 
and carry out the 


start .. 
so ca-pri-shee-us” .. . 
idea. Cute, Ira, cute. 


| Spree MarcuH’s makeup in “Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” is a better 
shiver producer than John Barrymore’s 
in the old silent version. Fred was to 
come east and do a picture at Para- 
mount’s Long Island studio after “Jekyll 
and Hyde,” but he will remain in Holly- 


wood to make “The Black Robe.” 
aNcY CARROLL'S next picture will 


N be “Wayward,” taken from the 
novel, “Wild Beauty,” by Mateel Howe 
Farnham. If the writing in the book 
is left alone (which is almost too 
much to expect) there will be some in- 
teresting conversation in the film. My 
pessimism is based on the natural inclina- 
tion of script writers to revamp manu- 
script in screen adaptations. It seems they 
are convinced that unless they make 
changes, their employers will not think 
they are working. The employers, on the 
other hand, have been sold (probably by 
script writers) on the idea that it is im- 
possible for the general movie public to 
understand the contents of a novel unless 
the language is simplified. They call this 
“dumbing it down.” Well, they can’t 
fool me on this one. Any person of aver- 








age intelligence could furnish the dia- 
log for “Wayward.” All they would need | 
would be a copy of “Wild Beauty,” a 
pair of scissors and a paste pot. 
(Continued on page 56) 


~_ 


e The New Films « 


(Pictures marked [x] not suitable for 
children.) 


“POSSESSED” (x) 

Type. Social Problem. 

Cast. Joan Crawford, Clark Gable, “Skeets” 
Gallagher, Wallace Ford. 

Credits, Another superb Crawford perform- 
ance. Gable even better than in “Susan Lenox.” 
Gallagher gets plenty of laughs. Ford clever. 
Loud cheers for Director Clarence Brown. 
Comment, Country girl comes to town de- 
termined to get what the world owes her . . . 
becomes kept woman (or, rather, “Lady”) 
. . . her provider, rich politician falls in love 
with her and she with him . . . but she leaves 
him when their relationship threatens to ruin 
his political career. Scene in which Joan leaves 
Clark, and another when she defends him at 
political meeting are examples of how this 
girl continues her development as a really 
great dramatic actress. And the bracelet- 
calendar gag is a pip. Grand show, but too 
sophisticated for Junior. 

Decision. Yes. 





“AROUND THE WORLD IN EIGHTY 
MINUTES” 

Type. Glorified Travelogue. 

Cast. Douglas Fairbanks. 

Credits. Points of interest well chosen, very 
well photographed, cleverly introduced. 
Comment. Engaging combination of far- 
flung places against a background of the Fair- 
banks personality. Some of Doug’s humor has 
a long, grey beard. He is taking Robert Bench 
ley along to do the dialog for his next one 
which will follow this same idea. 

Decision. Yes. 





“SUICIDE FLEET” 

Type. Navy (wartime) Comedy-Romance. 
Cast. Bill Boyd, Ginger Rogers, Robert Arm- 
strong, James Gleason. 

Credits. Bill, Robert, James as hard-boiled 
gobs—Ginger as the gal they go for—delight- 
ful. Applause for Albert Rogell’s direction— 
F, McGrew Willis’s dialog. 

Comment. Several unusually amusing gag 
situations; and a fight between submarines and 
a “Mystery Ship” that is exciting enough to 
stir your imagination to point of accepting 
technical exaggerations. 

Decision. Yes (more because of the fun than 
the fighting.) 





“NIGHT LIFE IN RENO” 

Type. Night Life In Reno. 

Cast. It is kinder not to mention them. 
Credits. The cast—for finishing. 
Comment, **— ? !—** —?! —*?!! 


Decision. No. 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Double Trouble 
ENALTY doubles administered as 


punishment to pestiferous over- 
bidding opponents are often dis- 
astrous for the doubler. 

Shrewd over-bidders, fighting with 
their backs against the wall, who realize 
that their distributional values, like the 
sword of Damocles, threaten their oppo- 
nent’s powerful honor-tricks, may annoy 
the holders of the stronger hands to such 
an extent that the penalty which the over- 
bidders set out to incur—to save game 
or rubber—may turn into a fine bonus. 
Freaky distribution—long suits which are 
strong offensively but practically worth- 
less on defense—very often rewards over- 
bidders by converting an intended sacri- 
fice into a made contract. 

The following freak was the stage set- 
ting for a thrilling bidding combat that 
ended in stunning defeat of a partner- 
ship that held most of the honor-tricks: 
Contract Deal 
No Score 
Both Sides Vulnerable 
Dealer—South 
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contract bridce 





The Bidding 





_ South West _ North _ East 
l&(1) 10(2) 200) 29 (4) 
3&(5) 40916) 5&7) 50 (8) 


6&(9) 60 (10) Double(11) Pass 
Pass(12) Pass 


by 


ELY CULBERTSON 











(1) Little more than a bare minimum of 
two and a half honor-tricks. 

(2) The six card diamond suit preferred 
to the four card heart suit. 

(3) A too optimistic over-call of oppo- 
nent’s suit, forcing partner to rebid, un- 
less opponents rebid, and announcing a 
powerful hand with the game and pos- 
sibly a slam in sight. 

(4) Distribution so powerful that East, 
in view of partner’s bid, feels that he may 
make game in spite of North’s power- 
ful showing. 

(5) An under bid. Bidding the shaded 
spade suit would have saved many a point 
for North and South by revealing the 
strong offensive distributional strength of 
the South hand. 

(6) Doubtful but hopeful! 

(7) With two losing hearts and with 
partner’s control of the suit unan- 
nounced, North can do no more. 

(8) A daring bid, hoping to save rub- 
ber and risking a loss which 

would offset opponent’s game. 
(9) A justifiable slam bid in 
view of partner’s 
strong bidding. 
(10) Little hope 
for a slam, but 
certainly justified 
as an attempt to 
make a saving 
sacrifice to pre- 
vent opponents 
making a slam. 
(11) This will 
teach you a les- 
son! 

(12) Seven clubs 
would have paid 


‘ F . ” 
gloriously: pretty sour tonight. 








ORTH and South were far down in 

the minus column when this bidding 
duel started. North felt, with his three 
honor-tricks and with the two and a 
half shown by South, that they would 
score a severe penalty against rash oppo- 
nents. 

South tried as his opening lead the 
only unbid suit, but no opening would 
have helped his side. Declarer ruffed the 
spade in dummy, then ruffed a club in 
the closed hand and continued the opera- 
tion until the Queen of spades was 
established. He then led his hearts twice, 
played his Queen of spades and con- 
ceded a diamond trick. East and West 
scored seven hundred and fifty points 
for a vulnerable slam, three hundred and 
sixty for six hearts doubled and five 
hundred points for the rubber and one 
hundred points for a made contract. A 
post mortem was inevitable, but it gave 
North and South little comfort. They 
had sacrificed a grand slam in clubs and 
two thousand one hundred and forty 


points! 






“An’ Lord, please help me improve my bridge game. I was 
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“Well, we got him, officer. May I go now?” 


FULLER. 





“T wins,” 





To Your Right Is 
Rebus No. 5 


(and a tough one it is!) 


However, as this puzzle contains 
a cheery message on the depression, 
which may be a lot of bunk, you will 
think nothing of spending an hour 
or so in working it out. When you 
can’t stand it any longer, take a look 
at the solution on page 61. 


And Speaking of the 
Depression 


We have had several letters accus- 
ing us of unfairness in specifying 
“verbatim word-for-word perfection” 
in solutions to the series of prize re- 
buses, the last of which appeared in 
LIFE for December. 

They say “we shouldn’t be com- 
pelled to guess on a choice of words 
meaning the same thing. We ought 
to be able to get an exact answer, as 
we can in crossword puzzles. Besides 
they are too hard for any human to 
work.” 


To Such Complaints— 


We can only ask who wouldn’t be 
willing to do a little guessing for 
$10? Sure the puzzles are hard. Who 
likes easy puzzles? Besides, the re- 
buses are a game, with the fun of a 
prize if you can get them; they 
weren’t intended as a low scheme to 
force $10 bills on a million readers 
and so end the depression. 


See Life’s February Issue— 


In it will appear complete solutions 
for the prize puzzles which the whole 
country seems to have been strug- 
gling over. To contestants: If you 
have not yet sent in your solutions, 
don’t forget that they must be in 
our hands by January 10, 1932. Re- 
bus Editor, LIFE, 60 East 42nd St., 
New York City. 
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The more or less Gentle reader 





We Ought To Be Shot 


I regret that after ten years on your subscription list, I 
must ask you to remove my name at expiration of present 
term. In my opinion, Lire has deteriorated greatly, be- 
ginning in 1928, when, instead of laughing at politics 
and politicians, it apparently became a political organ. 
The clever humor of pre-1928 days has been greatly 
missed. I doubt if you are going to get very far in an 
out and out support of the wets, and Tammany and a 
tinge of a certain type of Parisian magazine in your own 
publication. The atmosphere of New York seems rather 
difficult for some editorial departments to resist. They are 
liable to take themselves too seriously. 


J. C. Thomas 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Shots From the Great Bridge War 
Anything written by Ely Culbertson on Contract is worth 


reading and study. George M. Hosack 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


I have ceased buying Lire simply because you are pub- 
lishing such asinine articles by Culbertson. 


No Name 


I am in receipt of your favor in regard to my subscription 
for Lire and beg to advise you may cancel my subscrip- 
tion. I do not care to take the magazine inasmuch as Ely 
Culbertson is a contributor to its column. 


J. A. Parker 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


I expect to be away and prefer to purchase Lire as I 

travel. It is indeed a delightful magazine and I have 

taken it especially for the fine articles by Ely Culbertson 

on Contract. I shall continue to buy it for those articles. 
Mrs. W. J. Gregory 

Manistee, Michigan 


Send Them Along 


Your letter succeeded in separating me from a one dol- 
lar bill and that’s going some in these days, knowing 
me as I do. I am a great believer in Lire as you serve 
it without vinegar and I am asking you to send it to 
my young nephew who has been locked up in a hospital 
for nearly a year. Do you not consider one copy of Lire 
the equivalent of two newly laid pullet’s eggs plus a 
shot in the arm? Yours for Lire. 


Edgar J. Rose 
Rochester, N. Y. 


A Note On Our Extreme Youth 


The cartoon on Page 3 of your November 6th issue is 
an insult to Great Britain, to say nothing of France and 
Germany, and I fail to understand why such trash 
should be admitted to a British Dominion. 
To insinuate that a country that has cancelled billions 
of dollars of war debts owed to it by its former allies, 
and merely collects from them enough to satisfy the 
“pound-of-flesh” exactions of your country (bloated with 
its war profits), should beg for any kind of a donation 
from the latter, is a gross libel, to say the least. 
I venture to predict that Great Britain will be more 
prosperous than ever, and still the center of a world-wide 
civilization, long after your country has sunk into ob- 
livion from its own inherent and obvious rottenness and 
corruption. 
It is an acknowledged fact that the average mental age 
of your adult population is twelve years. Some day—but 
not in the near future, from all observations—your 
journalists and cartoonists may have risen to the average. 
H. P. Edwards 
Montreal, Canada 


Symptom of Recovery 


Neighbors of ours in the next block whom we do not 
know have reveled in about half the number of copies 
that have been supposed to reach us, and have been 
rendered so utterly irresponsible by their hilarity that 
they have even forgotten to pass the copies of Lire on to 
us after they were through with them. Please change 
this address so that we will get our good cheer regularly. 
In times of depression like this we need it. 
Mr. E. C. Chamberlin 
Chicago, Illinois 


Count This Dry Lost! 


Since your attitude on the liquor question is so pro- 
nounced and probably paid for by the “wets”—I believe 
it would be a good idea for you to get your money from 
them exclusively and not expect your readers to be 
offended from week to week by the vaporings of Martin 
and some of the other zanies. 

I am informed that your circulation has been greatly 
reduced since your foolishness about the Prohibition Act: 
I imagine that it will soon reach the vanishing point 
which is all right with me. 


No Name 








Our foolish contemporaries 
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i} Hi “Now, can anyone tell me,” she said, “what Ali Baba 
| Ml said when he wanted to open the entrance to the cave?” 
Moe | One child, an ardent film fan, promptly replied: 

“Open, sez me!” —London Tatler. 


| bam tt reached the end she closed the book and proceeded to 
| question them regarding the story. 


1 





PersisTENT Suiror: If you marry me I'll take out a big 
insurance policy on my life, so chat you will be well pro- 
vided for. 

Borep Girt: Yes, but suppose you don’t die? 


—The Outspan. 





“What is the best way of estimating the Cost of Liv- 
ing?” asks a writer on economic subjects. 
Simply take your annual income and add ten per cent. 


—Dublin Opinion. 





Eye: What was the verdict? 
Fuxt: The jury found her beautiful in the first degree. 
—Pathfinder. 


“Agnes seems bored, Huggins—take her to the ‘Palace’ 
to see Mickey Mouse.” Tatler. 


“What profession is your boy going to select?” 

“I’m going to educate him to be a lawyer,” replied the 
farmer. “He’s naturally argumentative an’ bent on gettin’ 
mixed up with other people’s troubles an’ he might jest as 

rat 


well get paid for his time.” 
—Washington Evening Star. Z NO ee | 
pers. 


aves nvliny | 





A naturalist reminds us that the elephant has a better 
memory than any other animal. It is a consolation to 
know that elephants can’t write their memoirs. 


—The Humorist. 





Hoperut Taitor: That coat fits you like a glove, sir. 
Customer: So I see. The sleeves cover my hands. 
—Answers. 





Versatility: An upstate hunter who was mistaken last 
November for a nine-point buck was shot at this week for a 
squirrel. —Detroit News. 





Coacu: Say, your name sounds familiar. Didn’t your 
father go to this university? 
Gripper: Sure, coach; he’s over there playing end. 


—Penn. Punch Bowl. 





ubinge 
The teacher had been reading the story of “Ali Baba and Excrrep PasseNcer ON Air-Liner: A man has fallen overboard! 
the Forty Thieves” to her class of small boys. When she Quick, throw him a parachute! —Passing Show. 
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MOLDING DEPT. 


Where the Alihis are framed. 
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AN ALIBI FACTORY. 


America’s Greatest Industry. 
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Do something 
for your mouth-happiness 


SMOKE SPUDS...IN THE 
“HARD-TO-PLEASE” SPOTS 


Before breakfast... That first-of-the- 
day cigarette. Try Spud! Tastes clean 
when clean taste counts! Starts you 
cool, mouth-happy ! 


Night work... It comes easier behind a 
fragrant smoke-screen. Another place 
to smoke Spud. Spud brings mouth- 


happiness instead of sourness. 


(30¢ IN CANADA) 


Lunch time...Hurried sandwich or 
leisurely luncheon...Spuds top them 
off to perfection. Clean taste at any 
eat-spot means mouth-happiness. 


Bridge game...What to play and how 
to play? Pause and puzzle. Still an- 


other spot for Spud. Full tobacco fla- 


vor...moist-cool, comfortably-clean. 


= 


{7 
ath 


Conference... Thinking...talking... 
listening. You don’t realize how 
much you smoke. Another spot for 
moist-cool, clean-tasting Spud. 


[ " i ; 
And so, to bed... A peaceful cigarette 
just before “lights out.” Spud, again. 
The grand, new freedom in old-fash- 
ioned tobacco enjoyment. 


SPUD 


MENTHOL-COOLED CIGARETTES . 20 FOR 20c 


* THE AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO CO., INC., 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


51 

















GO TO FLORIDA 














prong sunshiny Florida has a hill and lake country. Here 
the ground undulates and rolls and the landscape is lake 
jewelled and stream silvered. Right in the heart of this beautiful 
section, you will find a delightful hotel with that most enjoyable 
table and all the niceties of modern efficient hotel service so char- 
acteristic of the Florida-Collier Coast Hotels. Convenient to the 
hotel are two golf courses which may be played by arrangement. 
Wire reservations or write for folder to J. B. Pickard, Manager. 


Hotel 


LAKELAND TERRACE 


LAKELAND, FLORIDA 















































A short history of modern art. 





Symptoms of the 
Depression 


(Gleaned from the nation’s press) 


The bridegroom will wear white 
chiffon and will carry a bouquet of 
pink roses and carnations. The ma- 
tron of honor will also wear white 
and carry a familiar bouquet. 


FOR RENT: Seven-room house 
with bath at corner of Hickory and 
Summit streets. 


On Monday, Mr. C. O. Wingren 
had his fine cow—one that he had 
raised and money could not buy— 
to lie down and die with a fit. 


A GERMAN or Bohemian girl 
for cooking. Apply in person, 1206 
Seott St. 


What with the drouth, store bur- 
glars, chicken purloiners, roasting 
ear thieves, bootleggers, liars and a 
general medley of ills and orgasius, 
no wonder most of us are crazy 
while sane; drunk while sober. It’s 
getting so a laugh is abnormal and 
creates suspicion, 


FOR SALE—Wicked buggy, rea- 
sonable. Call 1626 Thomas. 


Mr. Editor: I desire to thank the 
friends and neighbors most heart- 
ily in this manner for their co-oper- 
ation during the illness and the 
death of my late husband who es- 
caped from me by the hand of 
death last Saturday. To my friends 
and all who contributed toward 
making the last minutes comfort- 
able and the funeral a success, I de- 
sire to remember most kindly, hop- 
ing that these few lines will find 
them enjoying the same blessing. I 
have also a good milch cow and a 
roan gelding horse eight years old, 
which I will sell cheap. God moves 
in a mysterious way. His wonders 
to perform. He plants His foot- 
steps on the sea and rides upon the 
storm. Also black and white shoat 
cheap. 
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This year, 


SPEND YOUR WINTER VACATION AT 
Hore, CHARLOTTE HARBOR 


LOWERS and sunshine, refreshing sea breezes and restful 
nights are waiting for you at Hotel Charlotte Harbor in 
Punta Gorda, on the Gulf Coast of Florida. The setting is ideal 
for a truly delightful holiday—an atmosphere of luxury and 
beauty, and within the Hotel every modern appointment and 


service, and a famous cuisine. 


Hotel Charlotte Harbor maintains an excellent 18-hole golf 
course, tennis courts, swimming pool, bathing beach, gun 
traps, guide staff for hunting, and motor boat livery for fishing 
parties. For illustrated booklet or reservations, write Peter P. 
Schutt, Manager, Hotel Charlotte Harbor, Punta Gorda, 


Florida. 












































HKootel Guerte 


FirtH AVENUE AT SIXTY-FIRST STREET 


New York 


Single Rooms and Suites 
for 
Transient or Extended 
Visits 
ater 
Tare Granp Battroom 
SMALLER BaLttrooms—Batcony Dixtnc Roows 
AND Prerre Roo: 


are available on reservation 


for large or small affair: 
why» 


A Famous Restaurant 


CuarRves Pierre, President and Managing Director 
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Ideally located on Fifth 
Avenue at the entrance 
to Central Park, The 
Plaza and The Savoy- 
Plaza offer the highest 
standards of hospitality 
... everything to make 
your visit an enjoyable 
one. 


Reservations for the 
NATIONAL HOTEL of CUBA 
may be made of the 
PLAZA and SAVOY-PLAZA 
New York 
The COPLEY-PLAZA, Boston 
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HENRY A. ROST FRED STERRY 


President & ‘. President 
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DISTINCTION 











JOHN D. OWEN 
Manager 
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* 
Supreme Achievement 


If robots hold their present pace 
Along perfection’s road, 

They'll doubtless ease the human race 
Of many a heavy load. 


| They'll supersede the weary drudge, 


Or so inventors say, 

And maybe they will even budge 
Mere man from fields of play. 
Then future Ruths will have to yield 

That last redoubt of man 
To robots who will bat and field 
For the electric “fan”. 


—D. D. 


“What,” asks a sob writer, “will be 


| colder this winter than a home without a 


fire?” 
How about Gandhi in a rumble seat? 
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Sie Semper Insectus! 


“The members of a committee, which 
has undertaken to rid the trees along the 
roadside of Newport. of caterpillars, are 
Miss Mable B. Benedict, Mrs. Nicholas 
Brown, Mrs. Arthur Curtiss James, Mrs. 
Archbold Van Bueren, Mrs. George H. 
Waring, M-s. Hamilton Fish Webster 
and Mrs. Charles B. Wiggin.” 


—News item. 


Mrs. Arthur Curtiss James, 
Newport, 

BE 

Dear Mrs. James: 

I think it is admirable of you 
women to rise up in a body against 
this ravager of trees, the roadside 
caterpillar. You’ve all had a delight- 
ful season there on Bailey’s Beach 
and at the Casino and I can think 
of no greater evidence of apprecia- 
tion than setting out en masse to- 
morrow morning—a determined 
band of exterminators—bearing the 
flaming blowtorch of victory. 

We had elm beetles pretty bad 
this past season, and I thought of 
naming a committee to help stamp 
them out; but it so happened that 
every woman I approached was al- 
ready on a committee of some kind 
or, if she wasn’t, was deathly afraid 
of insects. The fact that I offered a 
silver loving cup for the greatest 
number of beetles and promised to 
give a musicale at the final meeting 
failed to move them into action. 

So, there I was, left single handed 
to fight these destructive pests as best 
[ could. If I’d only had six willing 
workers, Mrs. James, I could have 
accomplished wonders from an en- 
tomological point of view. You know 
from your own experience that it is 
well nigh impossible to shinny up a 
tree with a lighted blowtorch in your 
hand. The bugs drop off when they 
see you coming and by the time 
you've climbed down out of your 
lofty perch they’ve scampered away 
through the grass. 

Of course, with a committee of 
seven it’s different. Miss Benedict 
can give you a boost, Mrs. Brown 
can hand you your lighted torch, 
Mrs. Van Beuren is there to point out 
and direct you to the various webs, 
Mrs. Hamilton Fish Webster can 
smear glue around the tree trunks 


and Mrs. Wiggin is on deck to look 











ANNOUNCING A NEW 
TELETYPEWRITER SERVICE 

















Tue Bett System offers to the 
public a new Teletypewriter Ser- 
vice. Any subscriber to this ser- 
vice may be connected, through the 
teletypewriter “central,” to any 
other subscriber, whether he be 
around the corner or across the 
continent. Subscribers can type 
back and forth by wire, for short 
or long periods, just as they now 
hold conversations by telephone. 

This important development for 
the business world parallels the 
other progress which is constantly 
being made in the telephone art. 

Messages, inquiries, reports — 
typed in one office — are instantly 
and accurately reproduced on the 
other subscriber’s teletypewriter. 
Typewritten copies made by both 
sending and receiving machines 
are available for permanent rec- 
ords. The principal feature of this 
new service, which distinguishes 
it from existing private line 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE 


out for stray cocoons and arrange for 
guest speakers. 

Don’t let more than one of your 
committee go into a tree at a time, 
Mrs. James. Two years ago Mrs. 
Dwight Marvin and Mrs. Herbert F. 
Roy (Chairman and Secretary of the 
Gypsy Moth Guild) were stranded 
in the topmost branches of a linden 
tree all night long here in Troy be- 
cause they both wanted to go aloft at 
once. By morning the caterpillars 


AND 


teletypewriter service, is that any 
subscriber may ask for any other 
subscriber and be connected 
immediately. 

Further information about this 
new development in nation-wide 
communication will be furnished 


gladly by your local Bell Tele- 
phone Business Office. 





Teletypewriter Service provides 
two-way communication, 

Speed of connection is as fast as 
telephone service. 

A typewritten record, one or more 
copies, is produced simultaneously 
by both sending and receiving 
machines, 

Material transmitted may be re- 
corded on forms if desired, 

Teletypewriters are like ordinary 
typewriters in appearance. 

Teletypewriters can be operated by 
any one who can operate a type- 
writer. 

You can use Teletypewriter Service 
any time you need it. 

A most economical form of record 
communication, 











TELEGRAPH COMPANY 





had devoured what was left of the 
leaves and had also made deep in- 
roads in Mrs. Marvin’s woolen 
sweater. What that committee lacked 
was coordination. 

Hoping you will all return from 
Palm Beach next spring, with re- 
newed vigor, to carry on your com- 
mendable work against the roadside 
caterpillar, I am, 


Yours truly, 
Jack Cluett 
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mile-high | 
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altitude <i \{«'- 
bring health in 
ALBUQUERQUE 


Rest, fresh air and good food are 

the essentials you must have 

for recovery from pulmonary or 
bronchial diseases.When you can 

add the extra and additional ad- 
vantages of Albuquerque’s climate 

to these essentials, you have every- 

thing fighting on your side. In Al- 
buquerque you rest through cheerful, 
stimulating days of sunshine; with 
never a fog and seldom a rainy day. 
You breathe clean, dry air that sweeps 

in overa thousand miles of mountainand 
mesa. You have the extra help of five thou- 
sand feet of altitude. These things often 
make the “Magic Difference”—tipping the 
scales in favor of quick recovery to robust 
health. Shouldn’t they be fighting for you? 








Albuquerque Civic Council, 
1331 Sunshine Building, 


Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


Please send a copy of y« 


Oxtp Lavy: But why do you drink the 
stuff? 
Tramp: Ter get up me courage ter go 
around an’ beg, mum. 

—Boston Transcript. 
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BITTERS 


Tones the Stomach 
Improves the Appetite 
Aids Digestion 


Sample of Bitters by 
mail 25 cts. 

Cc. W. ABBOTT & CO. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Personal Gossip 


(Continued from page 44) 


ALKING to CLAUDETTE COLBERT 

at a movie gathering and she was 
describing a scene. “You see,” she 
said, “there is a man standing on one 
side of the room and on the other side 
there are some women’s clothes hanging 
on a, er, you know, . . . one of those 
things that fold up.” “A Broadway 
show,” suggested Bill Haines, and 
ducked a short right to the chin. “Surely 
you know what I mean,” she said, turn- 
ing in desperation to me. “One of those 
things you put in front of doors to hide 
things.” “Screen,” I suggested. “That’s 
it,” she beamed. “I never can remember 
that word.” A movie actress—and she 
can’t remember screen! 


i spite of which they are letting Claud- 
ette make a picture called “The Wis- 
er Sex.” And when I asked her which 
she thought was the wiser, she said, “Oh, 
I don’t know. It’s about sex of one and 
half a dozen of the other.” Her cries 


attracted quite a crowd. 


HE Warner BrorHers and 

Director ALFRED GREEN are all 
perked up over “Union Depot,” to be re- 
leased about January 23. They enthused 
over the pace and photography. Entire 
action takes place in a railroad depot . . . 
unusual chance acquaintances followed 
by surprise events . . . camera always on 
the move . . . sort of a cinema “Grand 
Hotel” with porters instead of bell hops. 
We feel sorry for one poor fellow .. . 
you remember . . . the one who invited 
his girl to go to “Grand Hotel” and she 
took an overnight bag. She'll probably 


bring her trunk to this one. 


rrr a man keeps in such strict 
physical training as Douc Las 
FAIRBANKS, SR. he has got to stay at it 
constantly. Just four days on a train 
without his usual exercise, and Doug’s 
system starts doing tricks. That is why 
he hates the jump from Hollywood to 
New York. At forty-nine he still has the 
figure of a twenty-three-year-old athlete. 
His friends wonder how much longer he 
will continue the grind that is necessary 
to maintain this condition . . . and will 
even tell you that they wish he would 
take it easier. He looked a bit drawn 
the last time I saw him in New York. 








The New Films 


(Continued from page 44) 


“ARE THESE OUR CHILDREN?” (x) 
Type. Social Problem. 
Cast. Eric Linden, 
Judge. 

Credits. Every member of cast gives good 
performance—especially Linden and Mercer. 
Comment, Change of boy from nice young- 
ster to licentious criminal too sudden to be 
convincing. Last scene Eric in deathhouse bid- 
ding farewell to grandmother, sweetheart and 
kid brother . . . then fadeout with him reciting 
Lord’s prayer. Unnecessarily sobby. 

Decision. Yes for performance. No if you 
object to nerve-wracking death-chamber scenes. 


Beryl Arline 


Mercer, 





“RICH MAN’S FOLLY” 

Type. Social Problem. 

Cast, George Bancroft, Frances Dee, Robert 
Ames, Juliette Compton, David Durand, 
Dawn O'Day. 

Credits. Bancroft gives superlative perform- 
ances. Dee’s best talkie effort. Support good. 
Sympathetic, intelligent direction by John 
Cromwell. 


Comment, Rich shipbuilder’s greatest ambi- 
tion is to have male heir to carry on family 
tradition. Delicate wife gives him daughter, 
then dies giving him son. Boy is weakling, but 
father adores him and neglects daughter. 
Effort to force responsibilities on youngster 
ends tragically. Lots of honest tears . . . be- 
lievable love interest . . . well conceived child 
appeal. 

Decision. Yes. 





“CORSAIR” 

Type. More Society and Bootlegging. 

Cast. Chester Morris, Alison Loyd (used to 
be Thelma Todd), Jimmy McHugh, Emmett 
Corrigan. 

Credits. Photography and Morris’s perform- 
ance, when he is not being made to overact 
the tough stuff. 

Comment, In order to make characters men- 
acing, director has them stand with faces few 
inches apart and utter low, threatening re- 
marks. This goes on all night. Strained effort 
at melodrama characterizes film. 

Decision. No. 





“HER MAJESTY LOVE” 

Type. Sexy Comedy with Music. 

Cast. Marilyn Miller, Ben Lyon, W. C. 
Fields, Ford Sterling, Leon Errol, Chester 
Conklin. 

Credits. The song, “You Have All My 
Heart” . . . bits of elaborate photography 
. . » bits of singing and dancing by Ben and 
Marilyn . . . bits of comedy by other featured 
players. 

Comment, The bits are few and far between. 
Capable comedians buried under clumsy efforts 
of story to be risque in Continental manner. 


Decision. No. 





| “THE RULING VOICE” 


Type. Gangster. 

Cast. Walter Huston, Doris Kenyon, Dudley 
Digges, Loretta Young, David Manners. 
Credits. Huston great. Kenyon “acts” less 
than she used to—consequently a greatly im- 
proved actress. Others proficient. Intelligent 
direction by Rowland Lee. 

Comment. Chief objection is that Huston, 
supposedly a man of culture, good family, be- 
comes nationally known racketeer—gathers 
about him aides who are also not convincing 
racketeer types. Otherwise dramatic, well-paced. 


Decision. Yes. 









































The 


Portal 


MM, lofty palms, edging Lake Worth, the visitor 
in Florida finds at Hotel Royal Worth in West 


Palm Beach, a full measure of smart comfort, accessi= 


bility, and alert service — at a most engaging tariff. 


fotel 
ROYAL WORTH 


WEST PALM BEACH 























THIS PIPE 


TOBACCO 


will win you 


A frank challenge 

to every man who is 
looking for greater 
smoking pleasure 








ODAY we have a real message for 

every man who is looking for 100% 
pleasure from his smoking. There is one 
smoke which brings a new satisfaction 
and contentment to almost every man 
who tries it. 

This smoke is a pipe filled with Edge- 
worth. If you will try it we sincerely be- 
lieve that Edgeworth will prove to be the 
real pleasure smoke for you, just as it 
has for so many others. 

Edgeworth is a blend of fine old bur- 
leys with its natural savor insured by 
Edgeworth’s distinctive eleventh process. 

Almost every man who tries Edge- 
worth likes this fine smoke. Won’t you 
consider this as a personal invitation to 
try a tin of Edgeworth? 

Just tell your dealer that you want 
“Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed” or “Edge- 
worth Plug Slice.” All sizes from the 15¢ 
pocket package to pound humidor tin. 

If you want to fry before you buy, 
clip the coupon below for a free sample 
packet. Larus & Bro. Co., 100 South 
22d Street, Richmond, Va. 


LARUS & BRO. CO., 100 S. 22d St. 
Richmond, Va. 
Send me the Edgeworth sample. I'll try it in a good pipe. 


Name 


Address 





City and Strate. 
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“I didn’t get the lobster ma’m—an’ I told him—I says your prices 


is altogether too exuberant, I says.” 








“Not so strong wit’ de clippers, barber!” 
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Quick, Watson— 


The INGRAM’S! 
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at all times! 
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THE 2 INGRAM BARBERS - TERRY TUBE OR JERRY JAR 


HE toughest beard is brought to 
TE jstces The innocent chin is set 
free! Can you not deduce how, my dear 
Watson? It’s elementary: Ingram’s does 
it. Ingram’s is 


cool! Cool!! COOL!!! 


It’s a crime to hurt your cheek with 
burning, stinging shaving soaps. But 
all Scotland Yard won’t help. Call in 
Ingram’s—there’s your solution! 
Ingram’s is cool under all circum- 
stances. It’s the closest thing to shaving 
perfection that’s come to light since the 
first whisker was scraped from the first 
cheek... which was ’way, ’way back! 
In the tube, or the jar, Ingram’s is the 
same blessing torazor-scraped masculine 
skins. It’s scientifically concocted for 


INGRAM’S 


Shaving Cream 


IN TUBES 
OR JARS! 


comfort, with three special cool ingre- 
dients that make it act like a shaving 
cream, a lotion and a tonic combined. 

Here’s all that a shaving cream 
should be and never was before! Here 
are comfortable shavings for every day 
of your natural life. Here, in short, is a 
limitless supply of perfect coo/ shaves, 
yours for the buying! 

And if you'd rather be convinced 
before buying, that’s all right. We'll con- 
vince you ten times over—we'll give 
you ten cool shaves free— if 
you'll fill out the coupon 
and tell us who 
you are! 































Eases the Journey 
back to Health 


VICHY 


CELESTINS 


long known to the 
medical profession, 
is extensively pre- 
scribed in stomach 
and liver affections. 

This natural alkaline 
mineral water from 
the Spring at Vichy, 
France, the famous 
health resort, is ob- 
tainable from your 
druggist or grocer. 


American Agency of French Vichy, Inc. 
Fifth Avenue at 42nd Street, New York 
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Noted for its accessibility—mildness of 
climate—opportunity for outdoor sports 
and indoor entertainment and the 


Claridge 


assurance of club- 
like, restful enjoy- 
ment. Rates moder- 
te. An hotel of dis 
tinctive elegance; 
unusually complete 
in all appoint- 
ments. 
all baths. 
Prices: 


$5. daily single 
$30. weekly 
$7. daily double 
$42. weekly 
Roscoe J. Tompkins 
Manager 
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Chic 


BEACHFRONT-INDIANA 
AVENUE TO PARK PLACE 





CORNS=c* TOES 


—relieved in ONE minute } 


by these thin, healing, safe 
pads! They removethecause 
—shoefrictionand pressure. 
Sizes also for 
Callouses and Bunions 


Df Scholls 
Zino-pads 


Sea water in 


Ada Gluck returns from abroad 
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Misdeal 


A new span was to be erected 
lacross the Firth of Forth and a 
| committee of three Scotsmen was 
appointed to engage Eli Bulkerson, 
| the American engineer, to handle the 
job. 

While the committee waited for 
him, they played cards. 
| At last he arrived and after the 
usual greetings, the chairman came 





“Graphic.” 





to the point at once. 
“Mr. Bulkerson,” he said. “Would 
you like to make a bridge at Forth?” 
—Dana L. Cotie. 


British sailors must learn how to 
swim, says the Admiralty. Just in 
case, maybe, of a really thorough- 
going naval reduction. 





In a Pinch, use ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE 








Great Dramas of Sport 
(Continued from page 25) 


still ahead of him. 

The faithful on the beach remained 

. their presence indicated by the flicker 
of yellow lanterns. It was eleven o'clock 
that night when the Yankee swimmer, 
blue and stiff, was lifted aboard the Ac- 
tive. Webb’s bitterness had died. He was 
a good sportsman . . . this fellow who 
was soon to die in a mad effort to swim 
the Niagara rapids. 

Webb shook hands with Boynton. 

“Sometime,” he said, “I should like to 
try this again.” 

But ... he never had another chance. 





Solution of 
Rebus on page 47 


Friends and fellow countrymen:—We 
out of welcome to the pending revival of 
big business, raise our glass. We are 
grateful; to use the exact words to 
express our delight would tax our in- 
genuity; we bow our heads, admit short- 
comings and turn to better things. Let 
us be glad. Bread and butter is forth- 
coming and all is well. Cordially yours, 
the Staff of Life. P. S. This prophesy is 
made with reservations. It may be pure 


bunk. 





Solution of December 
Crossword Puzzle 








e Treatment of Scalp and Hair, 
H 


GROW HAIR 


Use this system First a vigorous 
“dry massage’, followed by a massage 


WITH 


GLOVE RS 


| (sarcopric) 


Imperia 
MANGE MEDICINE 


ANTISEPTIC GERMICIDAL CLEANSING 


POSITIVELY REMOVES DANDRUFF 
Write for FREE, New Booklet on Care and 


. CLAY GLOVER CO., inc. 119 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 












































SCARED MONEY 


One of 


out of the savings banks and strong boxes. 
Then the advertiser whose name and mer- 
chandise is known to the public will get a 


larger share of business than the manufac- 


turer of 


You can make your service or the name of 
your product known to the most unusual 
group of people in New York City through a 
card in the Fifth Avenue buses at a lower cost 
per thousand than you can by any other 
means of advertising. Front spaces in the 
Fifth Avenue buses cost only $10 to reach 
7600 people—side spaces cost $2.00 per bus 
per month. During the past 12 months over 
58,900,000 passengers were carried by the 
Fifth Avenue buses. 
39,200,000 rode inside, over 19,600,000 


upstairs. 


ADVERTISING SPACE 


or service. 


425 Fifth Avenue, New York City 




















these days scared money will come 














an unknown, un-advertised product 












Of these, over 





















AGENCY COMMISSION 15% 
Cash Discount 2% 


JOHN H. LIVINGSTON, JR. 
IN THE FIFTH AVENUE 























Telephone CAledonia 5-215! 








Life’s Dog Calendar 


Just Us” 


Hundreds of Lirr readers buy Lirr’s Dog CALENDAR each year. How can you turn over a new leaf, 
how make good resolutions for 1932, without this calendar? How expect to keep your engagements 
this year if you fail to send your dollar in now, and get this doggie timepiece, which runs all the year 
without winding? Memorable dog pictures in full color by Nell Hott and Edwina, with vignettes of 
popular little SINBAD running all the way through. 6 sheets, 10 x 14. Order one for each dog-lover 
you know, and don’t forget yourself! 


Don’t Miss It This Year! 





LIFE, 60 East 42, New York LIFE, 60 East 42, New York 
Dear LIFE, I enclose $ LIFE Dog Calendars at Dear LIFE, I enclose $ LIFE Dog Calendars at 
$1.00 apiece $1.00 apiece. 
NAMI NAME 


ADDRESS 1 ADDRESS 























Dear Sinbad: 
your book 





Listen! 


Ive just been 
looking through 
your library! 


HAT Id like to know is 
this—why didn’t I see a 
copy of my book among your 
most tomes? Time 
and time again you have called 
“cunnin’ ” and 


precious 


me “sweet” and 


“some dog” and all that—lI've 
heard you, while you were 
looking at my pictures in 
LIFE. 
Well, if you think I’m such 
gol-dinged good mutt, why 
don’t you buy my book, and 


get plenty of me? Or maybe 
you didn’t know that I have a 
book? 

It’s a nice book, honest, it is! 
It was got up by EDWINA— 
she’s the lady I be long to, the 
one who makes all sheos pic- 
that you laugh at 
in every issue of LIFE. It’s a 
big thick book, too—your mon- 
ey’s worth! And you don't 
get a laugh on every page, my 
name isn’t SINBAD. When you 


didn’t you used to 


tures of me 


were a kid, 
take your purp in bed with you 
a mutt just like me? Well, 
you can't do that now, I guess 
but you can take my book to 
bed with you and get a good 
laugh! It will make you sleep 
better. C 
pon! 


m on—sign this cou- 


2nd Edition—$2.50 


LIFE, 60 East 42nd St., New York 


copies of 


Send me 


Here's my check for $ 


Name 


Address 











Lo FE IN SOCI ETY | 





Mrs. John Craig, Jr., will spend the 
Winter at the Gladstone if Mr. Craig 


will spend it at the grindstone. 





Mr. and Mrs. Daniel E. Harcourt will 
give a dinner in the white and gold room 
of the Plaza on Jan. 20 for thirty guests. 
Their son, Mr. Daniel E. Harcourt, Jr., 


| 
| 





will give a dinner for two that same eve- | 


ning in the black and tan room of the 


Cotton Club. 





Mrs. Barclay Foster gave a luncheon 
yesterday in the Japanese garden of the 
Ritz-Carlton for Miss Anne Lane, who 
has just returned from her wedding trip 
to Honolulu. 





Mr. and Mrs. W. Spencer Reed will 
give a dinner Nov. 2 in the White and 
Gold Room of the Plaza to celebrate the 
thirstieth anniversary of their marriage. 





Mrs. Daniel Dwight Orvitt will 
butcher the first-hand 
luncheon bridges this afternoon at her 


home at 365 Park Avenue. 


in a 





Mr. and Mrs. Louis du Pont Ellsworth 
gave a supper tonight at O-go-Ba-Go, 
and tomorrow night Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry D. Maguire will return the com- 
pliment at Aw-go-Ga-Ga. 





Mr. and Mrs. Ralph M. Hallock of 
Montclair gave a dinner bridge at the 
Upper Montclair Country Crust last eve- 


ning. 








series of | 





Cecil Stevens is in the Adirondacks | 


from New York to meet Mrs. 
and Audrey Stevens, who arrive today 
on the Majestic from Europe. 





Mrs. W. Sydney Sedgwick will be 
hostess at the meeting of the College 
Club of Bridgeport on Wednesday eve- 
ning. Mrs. Henry T. O’Donnell will 
give an illustrated talk on India, Mrs. 
Stanley L. Halsey will show Indian cos- 
tumes and Mrs. Paul B. Lufkin will go 


around scalping the members. 


—Jack Cluett. 


Stevens | 


















GIVE THE GUY 


TOE 0 re 


F YOUR BOOT 
i 
WHO TRIES 
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| A SUBSTITUTE FOR 








NO RUB-IN 


NO BRUSH: NO LATHER: 








SEDGEFIELD 
INN 


Sedgefield-Greensboro, N. C. 


Mellow Carolina sunshine. Sweet 
balsam-scented air. Restful vistas of 
fresh green woods...and streams 
and gently rolling hills. A place 
of cosy charm ... reminiscent of Old 
England, yet rich in its trueness of 
Southern hospitality. Charming. Sat- 


isfying. 
Across the threshold are the 
temptations of unsurpassed golf, 


the lure of winding bridle trails, 
invigorating tennis . . . intriguing rec- 
reation of every kind. And enchant- 
ing social environment within. 

You will like the charm and joy 
of Sedgefield ... nearest and loveli- 
est of the Old South’s winter pleas- 
ure places. Write for literature to 


JOHN C. WALLER, Manager. 


























DAYTONA B BEACH 


Why put up with this — 











of wielding a snow 
and coal scuttle when you might better 
or casting for an 
Daytona Beach is only a 
a few more by train, 


HERE’S really no need 
shovel 
be swinging that pet mid iron, 
unwary bass. Because, 
few hours distant by plane, 
a matter of three days by boat (from New York) 
and four or five by motor, over excellent highways. 
Here you'll find good golf on four seasoned 
courses, fishing, tennis, sailing, sun-bathing and 
heach driving, all in pleasant and congenial com- 
pany. An amplified entertainment program is al 
ready under way. And everything is so reasonable 
in price! Costs have settled to the prevailing 
tempo, while recreational and entertainment ac 
tivities have taken an upward swing. For booklet 
address Dept. GH, Chamber of Commerce. 


Quickly reached by 
PLANE TRAIN BOAT MOTOR 
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“Lely 
‘Tale 


SEE you’re on time again, Bill,’ 

sez Elmer, snappin’ open his 
watch as Bill Hoskins brought 
number four to a stop. 

Bill leaned out of the cab and 
looked Elmer in the eye and sez: “I 
ain’t been but five-foot late in eight- 
een year, Elmer, and that was the 
day the heat expanded the rails 
between here and Durham and made 
the trip five-foot longer.” 

Of course Bill was jest jokin’ but 
he has got a long record fer bein’ on 
time, so Elmer grinned and sez: 
“How do you manage it, Bill?” 

“If you are goin’ to be on a regular 
schedule,” sez Bill , givin’ the whistle 
cord a jerk, “you ve got to keep 
regular yourself.’ Then he threw a 
little blue tin box of chocolate tablets 
to Elmer and sez: “Eat ’em. I eat 
‘em and so does all my crew.” 
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You must be sure of the laxative you take! 


Those little chocolate tablets in the blue tn | 


box—Ex-Lax—have the confidence of the 
medical professi ym. 

The Ex-Lax formula combines a delicious 
chocolated base with the well-known scientific 
ingredient, phenolphthalein—of the right quali- 
ty, in the right proportion, in the right dose. 

Ex-Lax is safe and effective for all ages— 
not habit-forming—convenient —delicious! At 
all drug stores, 1oc,25¢, soc. Or mail the coupon 
for a free sample. 


Keep “‘regular’’ with 


EX-LAX 


The C hocolated Laxative 





FREE SAMPLE OF EX-LAX | 


and “CHIC” SALE’S WELLS CORNERS GAZETTI 


Name 


Mail this coupon to Ex-Lax, Inc., P. O. Box 170, . 
Times- Plaza Station, Brooklyn, N. Y. W12 
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ACROSS 


Leaf of the calyx. 


. Triumphant boasts. 
. These are very suggestive, 


. An ex-Queen. 


This indicates what’s within. 
To worship. 
Full of pep. 


Speech not meant for present company. 


A stateroom, 


22. An agitator. 


How to clean up. 


. A flat circle. 
27. Youth, 


Surgical saws. 
Sign of distress, 


. These will put you to sleep. 


An alkaline solution. 


33. A cave in the city. 
35. This bird is seen in pictures only. 
. This can’t be made right 


Mt, chain in Europe. 
The best of society. 


. Prolong. 
. This should be informing. 


Feminine name. 


. Say when. 
. A fabric, 
. Wrath, 


Food plants. 
Open. 


. There was certainly a hot time 


town. 


58. Slow moving people. 


Senseless. 

Pronoun, 

Pretended. 

A wreath of flowers. 
A gawky young person. 


. A pressing affair. 
. A title of nobility. 
. Adopted son of Mohammed. 


A natural inclination, 


. Solitary. 


Propeller. 


. A rajah’s wife. 
. Talks nonsense, 


. Menu. 


That last letter. 


. Jackets. 
. Seasons. 
. Feeble-minded person. 


A fresh horse. 


. Movie heroines. 


In 


this 


old 





DOWN 


. Altogether fashionable. 
. Impetuous. 

. Haughtiness. 

. To be ill. 


The lateral drift of a vessel. 


. Caste. 
. A red outbreak. 


Japanese sash. 


. A union matter. 
. This was driven out in the cold, 


A literary drudge. 


. Ancient mountain in Crete. 
. A gentleman of high degree 
. A set of three. 
. Dispatches. 
. Once more, 
26. What the gold-diggers dig with. 
. This makes a good story. 
. What nerve! 
. There is nothing better than this. 


. Style. 


Tresses, 


. Business transactions. 


Ancient, 
The lady-in-the-moon. 


. Scornful ejaculation. 
. This man goes ahead. 
. Miscalculation, 
. Appears. 
5. Roman magistrate. 
. A legal claim. 
. Common clover. 
. An airplane. 
. A lover’s quarrel, 


Units. 


. A State. 
9. To install in office. 

. Dash. 

. This is very spicy. 
5. Builds. 

. Billiard shot. 

. Famous mission in San Antonio. 

. A steamship. 

. Domineering. 

. An Opera. 

. A consumer, 

. A lock of hair. 

. A seed. 

. Russian river. 

. The self. 

. The sun. 

. A little island. 














he knew it was coming. She knew it 
the moment he suggested they sit 
out the dance. There was a suggestion of tense- 
s about him. A determined look in his eye. 
t seemed strange that he was a man now; 
h a man’s seriousness. She remembered 
y, as early as Grammar School days, he wore 
air of perpetual joviality. Even when he 
» ayed quarter for Central High School and was 
{.ored by bone-breaking tackles, he always 
me up with a laughing manner, suggesting 
that the matter was a grand joke. He carried 
{! at manner through his football days at Michi- 

1. But now there was no trace of it. 
I can’t stand it any longer, Wilma,” he 
irted out, “the way you've been treating me 

» last few months . . .” 

“What do you mean—the way I’ve been 

“ating you?” 

“You know—avoiding me... breaking en- 

gements. It has just about floored me, and 

ilma, you know I'm crazy about you. Have 
en for ten years. I can’t go on this way any 

longer. Why don’t you marry me... put me 
it of my misery?” 

He rushed into an excited exposition of how 

Iippy they could be together. When it was 

er she slowly shook her head. 

“Don’t you care for me?” he begged. 

“You know I do, Ross Temple.” 

Down in her heart she knew that she was 

nder of him than any man she had ever 

et. And yet... 

“Then why?” he demanded fiercely. “Do 

vu think I'll make a fool of myself with 
ither’s money?” 

She shook her head. “You might have done 
hat once —but not now. You're no simpleton, 
OSs. 

She really admired him for the success he 
id made by his own efforts. She could count 
n the fingers of one hand, the men in town 
ho were earning what he earned. 

He leaned toward her, almost pathetically. 
Is there someone else? Is that fellow in New 
ork...2° 
“Don't be ridiculous!” 

He turned on her again as if he would shake 
er. “Then why? Give me some reason. Don't 
t there shaking your head. What’s wrong? 
Vhat have I done? I can stand the truth.” 
She wanted to tell him. Jt was only fair that 
e should know. She wanted to say to him— 
Go and rid yourself of the barrier that so re- 
ntly has risen between us, then come back to 
e.” She even wanted to name that barrier, but 
e couldn't bring herself to do it. No woman 
vuld. The subject was too delicate. 
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lalitosis (unpleasant breath) is the one un- 
rgivable social fault. 
lhe insidious thing about it is that you your- 
lf never know when you have it. 
.nd even your best friend won't tell 
vu. It is a matter that can’t be talked 
bout. 
lre you sure about yourself ? 
ewescape halitosis entirely, because 
very day in normal mouths, condi- 
tions that cause unpleasant breath 
may arise or are already present. 
Its commonest cause is ferment- 
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ing food particles in the mouth. Other com- 
mon causes are: Decaying or poorly cared for 
teeth. Excesses of eating, drinking, or smok- 
ing. Infections of the oral tract, such as 
catarrh, colds, trench mouth, and pyorrhea. 

The one way to put your breath beyond 
suspicion is to rinse the mouth with full 
strength Listerine. Every morning. Every 
night. And between times before meeting 
others. 

Why Listerine deodorizes 
Because of its amazing germicidal 
power, Listerine halts fermentation 
and checks infection, both a major 
cause of odors. Then it destroys the 


-and even the ONION yields to it! 


odors themselves. 

Listerine’s astonishing antiseptic and de- 
odorizing power has been a matter of record in 
great hospitals and private practice for half a 
century. There is no scientific evidence that any 
antiseptic possesses greater deodorant power 
than Listerine. 

Even the onion yields 

You know yourself that there are few more 
arrogant odors than onion and fish. Yet Lister- 
ine makes short work of them. Try it yourself 
some time. Rub a little onion or fish on your 
hand. Then apply Listerine and see how quick- 
ly such odors disappear. Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 








F YOU want to enjoy cool, 
| smooth mildness in a ciga- 
rette — real mildness — just try 
Camels in the Camel Humidor 
Pack. 

It’s like giving your throat a 
vacation—so free are Camels 
from the slightest trace of bite 
or burn or sting. 

Women, because their throats 
are more delicate than men’s, 
particularly appreciate this relief 
from the hot smoke of parched 
dry-as-dust tobacco, and are 
switching to Camels everywhere. 

The secret of Camel’s unique 
mildness is that the blend of 


All the fragrance and aroma 
of these tobaccos—and all the 
natural moisture which means 
cool flavorful smoking—is pre- 
served intact for you by the 
Camel Humidor Pack. 


So try Camels and see what 
it means to smoke fine 
cigarettes — kept fine — 
switch to them for 
just one day, then 
leave them—if 
you can. 


Tune in CAMEL QUARTER HOUR featuring Morton Downey and 
Tony Wons — Camel Orchestra, direction Jacques Renard—Columbia 


Ca 


System — every night except Sunday 


MELS 


Mild ..NO CIGARETTY AFTER-TASTE 


@© 1932, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Have you smoked a Camet lately? 


fine Turkish and mild Domestic 
tobaccos of which they are made 
is brought to the smoker in 
prime factory-fresh condition. 


@ Don’t remove the moisture- 
proof wrapping from your pack- 
age of Camels after you open it. 
The Camel Humidor Pack is pro- 
tection against perfume and 
powder odors, dust and germs. 
In offices and homes, even in the 
dry atmosphere of artificial heat, 
the Camel Humidor Pack delivers 
fresh Camels and keeps them right 

until the last one has been 

smoked 
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